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To  Our  Contributors: 

We  regret  to  announce  that  all  the  issues  of  EDUCATION  magazine  for  the 
current  year,  1960-61,  have  been  completely  filled.  Accordingly,  all  manuscripts 
submitted  in  the  next  few  months,  except  those  dealing  with  critical  issues,  will 
have  to  be  considered  for  the  year  1961-62. 

The  following  criteria  will  guide  you  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  manuscripts: 

1.  Concern  yourself  with  timely  subjects,  bearing  on  the  curriculum,  in¬ 
structional  methods  and  techniques,  and  educational  problems  and 
trends. 

2.  Direct  your  article  to  teachers,  supervisors,  curriculum  directors,  and 
administrators — and  always  keep  your  audience  foremost  in  mind. 

3.  Prepare  the  article  around  a  point  of  human  interest,  such  as  a  class¬ 
room  experience  or  a  supervisory  situation,  and  adhere  to  one  point  of 
view  throughout  the  article. 

4.  Limit  the  length  of  your  article  to  approximately  1500  words. 

5.  Restrict  the  length  of  paragraphs  to  five  or  six  typewritten  lines. 

6.  Insert  brief  center  headings  in  the  article  to  show  the  organization^  of 
content. 

Perhaps,  in  summary,  you  will  find  it  helpful  to  follow  the  admonitions  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  who  wrote  as  follows  in  his  "Advice  to  Writers  for  the  Daily 
Press”: 

When  you’ve  got  a  thing  to  say. 

Say  it!  Don’t  take  half  a  day. 

When  your  tale’s  got  little  in  it. 

Crowd  the  whole  thing  in  a  minute! 

Life  is  short — a  fleeting  vapor — 

Don’t  fill  the  whole  blamed  paper 
With  a  tale  which,  at  a  pinch. 

Could  be  cornered  in  an  inch! 

Boil  her  down  until  she  simmers, 

Polish  her  until  she  glimmers. 
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Schools  and  Community 

Work  Together 

ARLENE  S.  EHERTS 
Counselor,  Gifted  Child  Education 
Volusia  County  Public  Schools,  Florida 

B.  MILLER  EVES 

Co-ordinator,  Exceptional  Child  Program 
Volusia  County  Public  Schools,  Florida 


F OR  at  least  ten  years,  a  group  of  par¬ 
ents  in  Daytona  Beach  has  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  education  of  superior  and 
gifted  children.  This  interest  was  pro¬ 
moted  in  the  main  by  the  high  academic 
achievement  of  boys  and  girls  in  these 
families.  A  nucleus  of  parents  met  to¬ 
gether  informally  over  the  years  and 
studied  the  literature  available. 

In  August,  1957,  before  Sputnik, 
the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  acted 
on  a  joint  recommendation  of  the  par¬ 
ent  group,  the  Continuing  Council  on 
Education  (a  lay  advisory  group),  and 
A.  F.  Edmunds,  Director  of  Education, 
Volusia  County  Public  Schools.  Under 
provisions  of  the  Florida  State  Educa¬ 
tion  program,  the  board  established  the 
initial  position  of  Counselor  for  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Gifted  Children. 

Where  To  Start 

The  first  question  was,  “With  how 
many  children  will  we  be  dealing?"  In¬ 
asmuch  as  objective  information  was 
limited  and,  in  many  instances,  the  gen¬ 
eral  concern  did  not  pinpoint  the  needs 
of  the  gifted  child,  a  program  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  identification  was  pursued. 
The  counselor  met  with  the  various 


faculty  groups  to  discuss  characteristics 
of  gifted  children,  methods  of  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  different  types  of  programs. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  iden¬ 
tification  encountered  with  these  groups 
was — and  continues  to  be — the  con¬ 
fusion  between  academic  superiority  and 
native  ability.  One  evidence  of  this  con¬ 
fusion  was  the  large  number  of  referrals 
of  children  whose  “grades”  and  tested 
achievement  were  high,  but  whose  IQ’s 
were  not  above  1 20.  It  was  found  upon 
closer  study,  that  these  children  did  not 
show  the  creativity  which  is  a  mark  of 
the  truly  gifted.  Only  a  small  number  of 
boys  and  girls  were  referred  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  ability  was  in  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  gifted,  i.e.,  about  130  IQ,  but 
whose  academic  achievement  was  medi¬ 
ocre.  As  these  discussions  continued, 
criteria  were  developed  and  a  screening 
program  was  instituted. 

It  was  felt,  because  of  the  geographic 
layout  of  the  county,  that  a  pilot  project 
involving  thirteen  schools,  all  within  a 
nine-mile  radius,  would  be  best.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  grades  three  through  seven  were 
asked  to  recommend  children  on  the 
basis  of  observation  and  records.  This 
initial  request  resulted  in  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  referrals.  After  screening. 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  children  were  in¬ 
vited  to  take  part  in  the  enrichment 
program.  This  number  represented 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  for 
these  schools  in  grades  three  to  seven. 

Criteria  for  Selection 

The  problem  of  selection  criteria  for 
gifted  children  is  a  knotty  one.  The  lit¬ 
erature  is  somewhat  confusing  on  this 
point.  One  author  may  classify  the 
gifted  as  the  top  3  per  cent;  another 
says  that  those  with  IQ’s  of  145  and 
above  are  gifted;  still  another  may  use 
cutoff  points  anj-where  above  115  IQ. 
Reference  to  specific  talents  seems  to  be 
the  criterion. 

After  much  consideration,  the  main 
criteria  used  in  Volusia  County  were 
the  following: 

1.  Enrollment  in  grades  three  to 
seven 

2.  Intelligence  Quotient  of  130  or 
above 

3.  Over-all  physical,  social,  and 
emotional  maturiK 

4.  Parental  approval 

5.  Rating  by  present  and  past 
teachers  as  likely  to  do  well  in 
a  selected-group  situation 

6.  Good  reasoning  ability 

7.  Wide  interests 

Screening 

It  w'as  impossible  to  obtain  results  of 
a  comparable  nature  on  the  children  re¬ 
ferred,  because  there  was  no  uniform 
testing  program  in  the  county  school 
system.  Some  schools  had  strong  testing 
programs;  some  had  none.  It  was  de¬ 
cided,  because  of  this  difficulty,  that  all 
children  should  be  screened  by  the  same 
instruments. 


In  order  to  control  the  testing  situa¬ 
tion  and  to  secure  information  as  valid 
as  possible,  each  child  was  given  the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson  Intelligence  Test 
and  the  Science  Research  Associates  Pri¬ 
mary  Mental  Abilities  Test  by  the  same 
examiners.  The  publishers  of  the  Kuhl¬ 
mann-Anderson  test  recommended  that 
we  use  the  form  of  the  test  which  was 
two  levels  above  the  age-grade  place¬ 
ment  of  the  child.  This  procedure 
proved  to  be  sound,  in  that  frequently 
the  individual  reached  the  ceiling  of  the 
test  even  at  this  advanced  level,  thereby 
calling  for  further  testing  in  the  Kuhl¬ 
mann-Anderson  series. 

The  results  of  the  two  batteries  to¬ 
gether  were  found  to  be  a  good  over-all 
measure.  Only  in  the  case  of  wide  dif¬ 
ferences  was  individual  evaluation  in¬ 
dicated.  This  combination  of  screening 
devices  was  found  to  be  valuable  in 
locating  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
many  of  the  children. 

The  Enrichment  Center 

Inasmuch  as  the  schools  involved 
were  in  close  proximity,  and  inasmuch 
as  personnel,  supplementary  materials, 
and  equipment  were  necessarily  limited, 
it  was  decided  that  traveling  to  the 
schools  would  not  be  economical,  in 
terms  of  time  or  programing. 

About  this  time,  the  Board  of  Public- 
Instruction  obtained  a  school  site,  on 
which  was  located  a  paint  warehouse. 
It  W'as  found  that  this  building  could  be 
converted  for  use  as  an  Instructional 
Enrichment  Center.  The  board  allocated 
a  budget  for  this  purpxise. 

At  this  point,  the  development  of 
the  Center  became  a  truly  co-operative 
project.  The  Volusia  County  Association 
for  the  Gifted,  organi^ed  by  the  original 
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parent  group  in  January,  1958,  assisted 
materially  in  the  contribution  of  time 
and  labor  to  supplement  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  board.  The  association  or- 
gani^ed  scrubbing  parties,  sewing  bees, 
painting  sessions,  and  woodworking 
projects.  The  renovation  was  completed 
and  the  program  was  put  into  operation 
on  February  2,  1959. 

Scheduling  and  Transportation 

The  distribution  of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty  children  in  terms  of  geograph¬ 
ic  location  and  grade  placement  made 
the  final  scheduling  relatively  simple. 
In  view  of  the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  it 
was  decided  that  each  child  should  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  enrichment  program  one 
day  each  week.  Since  there  were  no 
lunchroom  facilities  at  the  center,  the 
most  satisfactory  arrangement  was  to 
plan  for  a  split  schedule — one  morning 
session  and  one  afternoon  session  on 
two  different  days. 

In  the  initial  planning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction 
indicated  that  it  would  not  be  able  to 
provide  school  bus  transportation. 
Again,  parents  co-operated  in  forming 
car  pools  to  carry  the  children  from 
their  home  sch(X)ls  to  the  center.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  some  people  that  this  ar¬ 
rangement  would  not  work.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  this  procedure  proved  to  be  more 
than  satisfactory. 

Curriculum 

In  the  initial  phases  of  planning  in 
August,  1958,  the  Counselor  for  Gifted 
Child  Education,  the  two  teachers  for 
the  Center,  and  the  Co-ordinator  of  the 
Exceptional  Child  Program,  met  with 
the  curriculum  committee  of  the  asso¬ 


ciation.  From  this  preliminary  meeting 
a  general  outline  was  prepared,  which 
later  was  incorporated  in  the  description 
of  the  entire  program  in  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pamphlet. 

The  curriculum  was  designed  to  cen¬ 
ter  about  a  central  theme.  There  was  no 
good  history  of  Volusia  County  written 
with  children  in  mind.  Therefore,  it 
was  decided  that  this  would  be  the  cen¬ 
tral  theme — the  ultimate  goal  being  a 
children’s  history  of  the  county,  written 
by  and  for  the  children.  The  original 
outline  was  specific  in  the  areas  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  even  though  specific,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  tentative. 

Planning  a  curriculum  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  groups  from  the  thirteen  school  cen¬ 
ters  presented  several  problem  areas. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  differ¬ 
ent  activities  were  being  carried  on  in 
each  school,  the  enrichment  curricu¬ 
lum  to  be  planned  would  have  to  avoid 
repetition  of  these  activities.  Therefore, 
planning  differed  from  the  usual  verti¬ 
cal  or  hori/onal  types  of  enrichment. 

Research  has  indicated  that  among 
gifted  children  there  are  those  with  spe¬ 
cial  needs,  such  as  the  development  of 
research  skills  and  improved  study  hab¬ 
its.  These  techniques  were  incorporated 
into  the  curriculum  and  taught  directly 
in  many  instances. 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  small-group  activity 
would  be  carried  out  in  the  program. 
First  attempts  resulted  in  chaos.  The 
children  had  little  idea  of  self-direction 
and  co-operation.  It  was  found  that  the 
children  had  to  be  guided  into  this  type 
of  activity.  By  the  end  of  a  ten-week 
period,  much  growth  in  this  area  was 
seen  and  a  number  of  projects  were 
completed  using  this  method. 
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Early  in  the  program  the  staff  met 
with  frustration  resulting  from  student 
diversity  of  interests — diversity  so  broad 
as  to  result  in  no  practical  grouping 
possibilities.  It  was  found  also  that  the 
time  and  energy  of  two  teacher-consult¬ 
ants  could  not  be  stretched  far  enough 
to  begin  to  meet  individual  needs.  As  a 
result,  the  course  of  study  was  restruc¬ 
tured  to  include  some  “required  sub¬ 
jects"  and  a  few  "electives.” 

As  an  example,  thirty-three  children 
indicated  interest  in  learning  to  use  the 
Kpewriter,  while  two  wished  to  study 
comparative  religion.  Typing  was  pre¬ 
sented,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent  be¬ 
cause  of  a  shortage  of  equipment. 

Chemistry  was  high  on  the  list  of  in¬ 
terests,  but  no  laboratory’  facilities  were 
available.  Many  of  those  children  who 
had  had  some  experience  with  chemistry 
sets  at  home  were  almost  totally  unable 
to  present  information  in  a  meaningful 
way  to  the  group.  Hence,  it  was  decided 
to  develop  several  broad  units  in  science. 

The  opening  of  the  nearby  Daytona 
International  Speedway  provided  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  material  On  sound. 
Community  resources  were  called  upon; 
staff  members  of  the  Radio  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  Section  of  the  Vocational-Tech¬ 
nical  Division  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
Junior  College  (a  division  of  the  county- 
schools),  as  well  as  the  owner  of  a  local 
electronics  store,  came  to  the  Center  and 
gave  technical  demonstrations.  Films 
were  used  to  illustrate  sound  produc¬ 
tion.  Musical  instruments  were  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  musicologist  from  the 
Adult-Education  Division  of  the  school 
system. 

The  unit  on  sound  continued  for  a 
week  and  a  half.  At  the  end  of  this 
time,  the  children  were  required  to  “feed 
back"  the  information  in  forms  of  their 


own  choosing.  These  reports  were  varied 
— chart  drawings  were  made,  models 
built,  stories  written,  reports  put  on 
tape.  Much  use  was  made  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  library. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  unit,  interest 
in  short-wave  radio,  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  has  developed. 

A  unit  on  soil  failed  to  arouse  a  re¬ 
sponse,  while  archaeology  became  a  fas¬ 
cinating  study.  Many  children  carried 
this  interest  and  enthusiasm  back  to 
their  regular  classes. 

One  of  the  “required  subjects”  was 
conversational  Spanish.  In  conjunction 
with  this  subject,  another  community 
resource  provided  instruction  in  Spanish 
dance,  including  description  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  steps  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tion  in  performance. 

Current  events  provided  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  detailed  map  study,  which  was 
not  always  possible  in  other  classroom 
situations.  Theories  of  map  projection 
produced  lively  discussion  and  active  re¬ 
search.  Plans  for  the  future  include  the 
study  of  geographic  theory  and  “lost 
worlds,”  providing  opportunities  for  the 
study  and  testing  of  theories  and  the 
learning  of  additional  research  tech¬ 
niques. 

As  a  learning  device,  the  children  set 
up  the  library.  Many  comments  from 
the  children  concerning  the  relatively 
small  stock  of  books  at  the  Center  in¬ 
dicated  their  appreciation  for  having 
good  reference  materials  readily  avail¬ 
able.  The  Center  has  been  most  fortu¬ 
nate  in  being  able  to  obtain  by  gift, 
loan,  and  purchase  a  good  beginning  for 
a  reference  library. 

An  interesting  side  result  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  development  of  friend¬ 
ships  "across  school  lines.”  A  boy  with 
a  particular  interest,  isolated  in  his 
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particular  school,  found  a  friend  in  a  the  feeling  toward  "special  programs”; 

boy  in  a  similar  situation  from  another  the  distribution  of  schools  within  the 

school.  Friendships  also  crossed  econom-  district;  and  the  attitude  of  parents, 

ic  lines.  One  was  the  child  of  well-to-do  The  original  structuring  of  the  course 
parents;  the  other  was  from  very  limited  of  study  was  found  to  give  direction 

circumstances.  and  meaning  to  revisions  that  were 

made  during  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
Summary  gram.  One  should  not  plunge  headlong 

into  such  an  effort  without  a  plan,  nor 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  should  the  plan  be  so  specific  and  con- 

that  community  co-operation  is  essential  strictive  that  revisions  are  impossible, 

to  the  success  of  a  program  such  as  the  Continuing  evaluation  is  mandatory, 

one  described  in  this  paper.  The  con-  not  only  for  local  use,  but  also  as  a 

cern  of  parents  for  the  educational  wel-  guide  to  others.  This  would  mean  that 

fare  of  their  children  is  the  primary  reports  should  be  made  available  for 

driving  force  in  making  such  an  effort  publication.  The  value  of  the  account 

possible.  would  be  increased  by  including  the 

Realizing  that  the  program  which  has  failure  of  plans  as  well  as  those  which 

been  described  was  planned  for  a  spe-  were  successful. 

cific  community  with  specific  objectives  In  spite  of  a  variety  of  difihculties, 

in  mind,  the  general  principles  which  some  still  to  be  worked  out,  the  pro- 

were  followed  are  applicable  to  many  gram  in  Daytona  Beach  has  been  most 
situations.  The  final  shaping  of  any  rewarding.  This  has  been  due  not  only 

program  depends  upon  the  local  situa-  to  the  efforts  of  the  staff,  but  also,  in 

tion.  Factors  to  be  considered  include  large  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
the  philosophy  of  education  of  the  local  munity  was  ready  and  waiting  for  this 
school  system;  the  financial  resources;  opportunity  for  their  children. 
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Cluster  Grouping 

DONALD  J.  KINCAID 
Supervisor,  Guidance  and  Counseling 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  California 

THELMA  M.  EPLEY 
Consultant  for  Gifted  Pupils 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  California 

A  s  the  5B  pupils  divided  into  com-  pils.  Clustering  a  group  of  gifted  pupils 
mittees  for  their  research  on  explorers,  in  a  classroom  with  pupils  from  average 
John  and  his  group  went  to  the  “Listen-  to  superior  ability  is  a  regular  practice 
ing  and  Viewing  Center.”  Discovery  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Elementary 
and  exploration  of  America  would  come  Schools.  This  practice  narrows  the  range 
alive  through  the  use  of  audio-visual  of  abilities  of  pupils  and  pro\ides  a 
aids  by  the  gifted  “cluster  group.”  group  of  gifted  pupils  wh«  can  work 

Miss  Jones  had  been  searching  for  together, 
new  and  challenging  material  to  sup-  The  school  counselor  assists  in  the 
plement  the  class  unit,  “Colonization  process  of  clustering  by  identifying  gift- 
and  Settlement  of  a  New'  Nation.”  The  edness  through  individual  psychological 
audio-visual  specialist  suggested  seven  studies.  As  pupils  of  similar  abilities  are 
sound  filmstrips  which  w'ould  be  ap-  located,  administrators  place  them  in 
propriate  for  this  unit.  The  filmstrips  the  same  classroom  to  be  w'ith  others 
portrayed  the  issues  which  arose  in  the  like  themselves — others  who  have  simi- 
mother  country  preceding  colonization,  lar  interests  and  capabilities  of  assimi- 
Miss  Jones  wondered  what  avenues  of  lating  more  complex  learnings, 
creative  expression  would  be  stimulated 

by  the  use  of  these  filmstrips.  Mentally,  Listening  Center 

she  checked  the  interests  of  her  group: 

John  is  keenly  interested  in  maps,  dia-  Clustering  of  gifted  pupils  in  a  single 
grams,  and  charts;  Mary  is  clever  at  classroom  facilitates  the  provif.l:;ik  of 
writing  characterizations;  and  Mike —  materials  and  equipment  which  help  to 
in  what  is  he  interested?  Perhaps  his  meet  special  needs  of  pupils.  The  listen- 
constant  doodling  could  be  channeled  ing  center  consists  of  either  a  transcrip- 
into  some  illustrations  for  Mary’s  char-  tion  machine  and  earphones  or  a  tape 
acterizations — he  does  show'  such  a  good  recorder  and  earphones.  This  equip- 
sense  of  humor  in  that  doodling!  Joan  ment  is  used  to  enrich  the  regular  class- 
and  Dave  remain — what  interests  do  room  program  for  gifted  pupils  through 
they  have?  Perhaps  the  use  of  the  tape  the  use  of  records,  transcriptions,  or 
recorder  would  appeal  to  them  in  work-  tape  recordings  to  provide  learning  ex- 
ing  out  a  way  of  reporting  to  the  class,  periences  of  a  complex  nature  or  new 
What  is  a  cluster  group?  A  cluster  experiences  not  usually  provided  in  the 
group  is  a  small  group  of  two  to  ten  pu-  regular  program.  The  gifted  pupils  use 
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these  materials  independently  in  a  “cen¬ 
ter”  (which  may  be  in  a  corner  of  the 
classroom),  while  the  teacher  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  remainder  of  the  class. 

Viewing  Center 

The  viewing  center  contains  film¬ 
strips,  a  filmstrip  machine,  and  a  small 
screen.  When  gifted  pupils  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  regular  work,  they  may  use 
the  viewing  center  for  enrichment  pur¬ 
poses. 

There  are  thirty-seven  classrooms  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Llementary  Schools 
which  have  been  furnished  with  special 
equipment  and  materials  for  listening 
and  viewing  centers.  The  schools  are 
purchasing  additional  materials. 

Ideas  for  the  Centers 

Primary  teachers  make  tape  record¬ 
ings  of  more  difficult  and  challenging 
content  to  go  with  regular  study  prints; 
gifted  pupils  listen  to  these  recordings 
in  the  listening  center  as  they  look  at 
the  study  prints. 

Arithmetic  practice,  simple  language 
lessons,  and  guides  for  science  observa¬ 
tion  or  experimentation  are  other  ideas 
which  teachers  have  used  in  preparing 
tapes. 

At  the  intermediate  level,  gifted  pu¬ 
pils  write  and  record  scripts  for  the 
regular  filmstrips  which  come  to  the 
classroom.  The  entire  class  listens  to 
the  recorded  script  and  views  the  film¬ 
strip  simultaneously.  This  activity  in¬ 
volves  considerable  research  and  devel¬ 
ops  skill  in  writing  and  speaking. 

Upper  elementary  teachers  utilize 
the  tape  recorder  for  recording  appro¬ 
priate  educational  radio  programs. 
Taping  the  radio  programs  permits  their 


use  in  the  listening  center  at  a  later 
time,  when  the  gifted  pupils  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  interest  or  need. 

Creative  Expression 

Listening  and  viewing  centers  also 
provide  further  opportunities  for  crea¬ 
tive  expression.  In  one  school,  a  pupil 
prepares  weekly  news  summaries  which 
are  broadcast  to  the  entire  school. 
Gifted  pupils  record  original  stories  on 
tape  for  use  in  the  listening  center  by 
cluster  groups  of  gifted  pupils  in  pri¬ 
mary  grades.  Pupils  prepare  and  record 
talks  which  accompany  posters  to  other 
classrooms  at  times  of  special  drives  or 
other  school  activities.  Thus,  enrich¬ 
ment  is  provided  for  gifted  pupils  with¬ 
out  interrupting  their  regular  work. 

Gifted  pupils  also  record  interviews 
with  resource  people,  authors,  painters, 
scientists,  or  civic  leaders  for  playback 
to  the  entire  class.  i' 

Kits  of  Learning  Materials 

Another  idea  which  is  adaptable  to 
small-group  work  is  a  “kit”  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  learning  experiences  of  gifted 
pupils.  These  kits  include  filmstrips,  a 
study  guide,  study  prints,  booklets,  ma¬ 
nipulative  materials,  and  other  related 
instructional  materials.  Some  bibliog¬ 
raphies  are  available  to  accompany  the 
kits.  The  development  of  bibliographies, 
as  well  as  additional  kits,  depends  upon 
provision  of  additional  funds.  Present 
kit  titles  include  “Sound,”  “Hawaii,” 
and  “South  America.” 

The  Basic  Program 

Cluster  grouping  is  only  one  way  of 
providing  for  gifted  pupils  in  the  Los 
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Angeles  City  Schools.  It  was  selected 
for  discussion  because  it  represents  a 
new  emphasis  in  elementary  schools. 
Some  of  the  following  remarks,  which 
are  relative  to  other  provisions  for  gifted 
pupils  in  the  Los  Angeles  Schools,  have 
been  adapted  from  Education  of  the  In¬ 
tellectually  Gifted.^ 

The  basic  point  of  view  of  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools  is  that  every  pupil 
should  be  helped  to  make  the  most  of 
his  potentialities.  Intellectually  gifted 
pupils,  however,  difiEer  from  the  major¬ 
ity  of  their  classmates  in  their  ability  to 
master  abstract  concepts  and  in  their 
speed  of  comprehension.  These  differ¬ 
ences  emphasize  the  importance  of  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction  in  order  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  interests  and  abilities  of  the 
“gifted.” 

A  variety  of  approaches  has  been  uti¬ 
lized  in  meeting  the  needs  of  gifted  pu¬ 
pils  in  many  different  schools  through¬ 
out  the  city.  Through  these  varied  ap¬ 
proaches  answers  are  being  found  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  meet  the  needs  of 
gifted  pupils.  We  in  Los  Angeles  be- 
heve  that  there  is  no  single  best  way  to 
educate  the  gifted;  the  general  approach 
is  one  of  flexibility  and  willingness  to 
plan  for  and  to  utilize  the  methods  that 
seem  best  fitted  to  given  situations. 

All  pupils  may  have  talents  in  areas 
other  than  the  academic  field,  such  as 
art,  music,  social  relations,  leadership, 
mechanical  ability,  and  athletic  skills. 
Pupils  may  be  outstanding  in  some  areas 
and  average  or  below  average  in  others. 
Many  intellectually  gifted  pupils  also 
have  special  talents.  Identifying  pupils 
with  special  abilities  and  talents  and 
making  adequate  educational  provisions 
for  them  are  important  factors  in  the 


program  for  gifted  pupils  in  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools. 

Intellectually  gifted  children  are  de¬ 
fined,  in  Los  Angeles,  as  those  who  are 
in  approximately  the  top  2  per  cent  of 
the  total  school  population,  as  meas¬ 
ured  by  intelligence  tests.  Within  this 
classification,  two  groups  are  consid¬ 
ered:  First,  the  “gifted”  are  all  pupils 
with  intelligence  quotients  above  130. 
Second,  the  “highly  gifted”  are  those 
pupils  with  intelligence  quotients  above 
160. 

Last  year  in  one  school,  as  a  part  of 
the  Cahfornia  State  Study  Project  on 
Programs  for  Gifted  Pupils,  a  separate 
class  for  gifted  pupils  was  organized  on 
a  full-time  basis.  This  year  an  addition¬ 
al  separate  class  is  planned.  However, 
separate  classes  have  been  organized 
more  extensively  on  a  part-time  basis 
than  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the  city. 

Reserve  teachers  and  administrators 
meet  with  gifted  pupils  for  one  or  more 
hours  per  week  in  a  number  of  schools. 
Separate  classes  make  it  possible  to  plan 
and  center  instruction  around  individ¬ 
ual  interests  and  capabilities.  Separate 
classes  emphasize  the  development  of  a 
better  understanding  of  subject  matter, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  critical- 
thinking  ability.  These  classes  provide 
nany  opportunities  for  creative  expres¬ 
sion,  which  utilizes  special  interests 
and  abilities  to  develop  individual 
projects. 

In  general,  our  acceleration  policy, 
planned  on  an  individual  basis,  allows 
for  one  semester  of  acceleration  in  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  one  semester  in  junior 
high  school,  and  one  semester  in  senior 
high  school.  Normally,  children  are 
considered  for  acceleration  early  in  each 


1.  Education  of  the  Intellectually  Gifted  (Los  Angeles:  Los  Angeles  City  School  Dis¬ 
tricts,  January,  1958). 
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educational  level.  Additional  considera¬ 
tion  is  given,  at  all  grade  levels,  to  ac¬ 
celeration  of  intellectually  gifted  pupils. 

A  more  liberal  acceleration  policy  is 
recommended  for  highly  gifted  pupils 
who  have  an  intelligence  quotient  of 
approximately  160  or  higher,  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  an  individual  psychological 
study. 

Any  method  of  providing  for  gifted 
pupils  must  give  pupils  an  extended  ex¬ 
perience  that  differs  from  the  usual  in¬ 
structional  program.  Enrichment  does 
not  mean  giving  gifted  pupils  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  work.  Enrichment  does 
mean  adding  depth  and  scope  to  the 
course.  It  means  giving  assignments  that 
will  challenge  problem-solving  ability, 
organizing  ability,  creative  ability,  and 
ability  to  communicate  findings.  It  is 
of  particular  importance  that  gifted  pu¬ 
pils  participate  in  planning  and  setting 
goals.  They  should  know  both  the  “how” 
and  "why”  of  learning. 

Summary 

The  small-group  approach,  made  pos¬ 
sible  through  cluster  grouping  of  gifted 
pupils,  has  been  used  successfully  in 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  as  one 
method  of  meeting  the  needs  of  gifted 
children.  Some  of  the  advantages  of 
this  procedure  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  Cluster  grouping  provides  for 
efficient  use  of  teacher  time  by  placing 
a  group  of  gifted  pupils  with  one  teach¬ 
er  rather  than  with  several  teachers  and 
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by  reducing  the  range  of  differences 
among  pupils  for  the  teachers. 

2.  Cluster  grouping  utilizes  recog¬ 
nized  learning  techniques  suitable  for 
gifted  pupils  by  (a)  helping  pupils  to 
assume  responsibility  for  their  own 
learning  through  increased  independ¬ 
ent  activity;  (b)  involving  pupils  in 
many  phases  of  the  learning  process; 
(c)  allowing  for  individual  pupils  to 
discover  facts;  (d)  encouraging  pupils 
to  work  at  a  rapid  pace;  C^)  providing 
opportunities  for  intensive  study;  and 
Cf)  stimulating  a  broad  exploration  of 
subjects  and  related  topics. 

3.  Cluster  grouping  utilizes  new 
approaches  to  the  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment  in  the  form  of 
the  listening  center,  the  viewing  center, 
and  the  kits  of  learning  materials. 

4.  Cluster  grouping  facilitates  the 
development  of  individual  interests  and 
provides  an  added  basis  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  acceleration. 

5.  Cluster  grouping  stimulates  and 
motivates  gifted  pupils  by  placing  them 
in  association  with  other  children  of 
similar  abilities  and  interests. 

6.  Cluster  grouping  increases  the 
learning  of  the  gifted  pupil. 

Although  cluster  grouping  is  serving 
its  purpose  well,  it  is  recognized  that 
organization  in  itself  is  of  little  value 
if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  a  genuine 
interest  and  desire  to  enrich  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  In  any  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram,  the  creative  teacher  is  the  most 
important  key  to  challenging  gifted 
children. 
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Toronto, 

-A.LTHOUGH  the  general  clamor  about 
programs  for  the  gifted  undoubtedly 
stimulated  us,  we  like  to  feel,  in  Toron¬ 
to,  that  we  have  had  a  basic  interest  in 
providing  for  brighter  pupils  for  some 
time.  Our  philosophy  has  been  that 
every  child  who  proves  to  be  distinctly 
superior  in  any  constructive  ability 
should  have  an  education  which  en¬ 
ables  him  to  employ  his  talent  to  the 
fullest  extent.  This  article  deals  with 
our  attempts  to  put  this  philosophy  into 
actual  practice. 

Toronto  Public  Schools 

Toronto  has  ninety'  elementary  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  about  one-third  of  which 
are  organized  on  a  Kindergarten-to- 
Grade-Eight  basis.  The  remainder  are 
centrally  located  "Senior  Public  Schools” 
(seventh  and  eighth  grades  only),  each 
surrounded  by  three  or  four  satellite 
“Junior  Schools”  (Kindergarten  to 
Grade  Six). 

All  schools  have  a  program  for  gifted 
pupils,  and  all  except  the  "Senior 
Schools”  have  some  scheme  of  accelera¬ 
tion.  All  have  been  involved  in  philo¬ 
sophical  hassles  about  identification, 
segregation,  and  organizational  plans 
for  talented  children,  but  we  shall  not 
report  on  these  matters,  nor  on  our 
present  research  schemes  here. 

What  follows  is  a  limited  description 
of  some  scattered  sections  of  our  pro¬ 
grams  in  action.  Because  our  schools 


Ontario 

vary  in  size,  abilities  of  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  socio-economic  area,  as 
well  as  in  the  organizational  way  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  a  great  variety  of 
programs  has  developed.  No  single  over¬ 
all  plan  or  blue  print  could  be  used  to 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  individual 
schools  in  the  city. 

Kinds  of  Programs 

Enrichment  within  regular  classes, 
"withdrawn”  groups,  “streaming,”  spe¬ 
cial  classes  for  the  gifted,  and  Saturday 
morning  classes — all  are  used  as  ways 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  gifted  chil¬ 
dren  in  Toronto  schools. 

The  Saturday  morning  classes  involve 
about  sixty  highly  gifted  children.  Only 
three  or  four  schools  have  special  class¬ 
es  that  include  none  but  gifted  chil¬ 
dren,  so  that  the  bulk  of  our  program¬ 
ing  is  done  via  enrichment,  "streaming,” 
and  the  "withdrawn”  groups. 

The  only  common  method  of  caring 
for  gifted  pupils  not  used  in  the  Tor¬ 
onto  system  is  what  might  be  called 
complete  segregation — the  assembling 
of  gifted  children  from  several  school 
areas  into  a  central  class  or  classes. 

Sample  Enrichments 

The  following  examples  of  enrich¬ 
ment  within  the  regular  class  are  pre¬ 
sented  : 

1.  Kindergarten.  A  "Post  Office” 
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activity  involves  discussions,  games, 
songs,  painting,  and  construction.  Two 
gifted  children  are  responsible  for  the 
cash  register  and  the  making  of  change. 
One  of  them  reads  a  story  about  a  post¬ 
man  to  the  group. 

2.  Grade  One.  During  a  unit  of 
“Family  Fun  and  Work,”  two  gifted  pu¬ 
pils  prepare  a  scrapbook  of  cutouts  from 
old  magazines. 

3.  Grade  Two.  Once  a  week,  as 
part  of  the  language  program,  four 
gifted  pupils  are  assigned  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  "Fun  Hour"  (ten  minutes). 
They  tell  jokes  or  riddles  or  recite 
jingles  or  tall  tales.  They  must  be  able 
to  read  the  contribution  before  present¬ 
ing  it.  They  screen  items  brought  in  by 
the  class. 

4.  Grade  Three.  Three  gifted  chil¬ 
dren  who  achieve  well  in  reading  are 
excused  from  the  regular  developmental 
reading  lesson  to  browse  in  the  class¬ 
room  library.  During  “Poetry  Time” 
they  read  poems  which  they  have  se¬ 
lected  to  the  class. 

5.  Grade  Four.  Two  gifted  boys 
carry  on  a  "project”  on  methods  of 
travel  (social  studies).  They  paint  a 
mural,  write  essays,  and  make  models. 
\s  a  culmination,  they,  along  with 
three  classmates,  conduct  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  during  parent  visitation. 

6.  Grade  Five.  Six  gifted  pupils 
study,  weather  and  gradually  build  a 
weather  station.  They  make  thermome¬ 
ters  and  other  simple  measuring  devices. 

7.  Grade  Six.  Three  gifted  pupils 
do  research  on  “Our  Number  System.” 
As  part  of  their  study,  they  make  an 
abacus  from  a  wire  coat  hanger  and 
wooden  beads.  They  compete  with  one 
another  in  making  computations,  taking 
turns  using  the  abacus.  They  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  class. 


8.  Grade  Seven.  A  committee  of 
eight  gifted  pupils  writes  and  publishes 
a  class  newspaper.  The  whole  class  be¬ 
comes  involved.  The  committee  also 
leads  the  class  in  the  writing  of  “Our 
Own  Illustrated  History  Text.”  They 
send  a  copy  to  the  Inspector  of  Special 
Education. 

9.  Grade  Eight.  Gifted  pupils  lead 
the  class  in  the  establishment  of  “The 
Northern  Lights  Club.”  They  study 
distinctly  Canadian  projects  and  events 
of  the  day.  They  organize  a  visit  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  while  it  is  still  in 
the  construction  stage. 

Enrichment  in  a  Fifth-Grade  Class 

Miss  Harris  has  a  group  of  seven 
gifted  pupils  in  her  class.  She  and  her 
principal  identified  this  group  of  pupils 
after  studying  group  IQ  scores  and 
achievement  records.  Only  two  of  the 
seven  children  had  been  tested  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  Miss  Harris  had  no  real 
doubts  about  the  ability  of  anyone  in 
the  group;  each  one  simply  stood  out 
in  work  and  attitude. 

The  seven  pupils  are  all  members  of 
“withdrawn  groups”  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other  and  are  absent  from  class  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  these  groups.  Never¬ 
theless,  this  account  deals  with  enrich¬ 
ment  carried  on  for  them  within  their 
classroom.  What  commenced  as  a  rather 
nebulous  plan  to  broaden  their  studies 
in  areas  of  interest  to  them  quickly 
crystallized  when  the  group  was  called 
together.  Interests  were  in  one  or  more 
of  three  general  areas:  current  scientific 
developments  (chiefly  rockets),  original 
work  in  written  English,  and  art. 

Planning  meetings  of  the  group  are 
held  during  noon  hours  or  after  3:30 
p.m.,  whenever  necessary;  work  periods 
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are  conducted  from  1:30  to  2:30  p.m. 
each  Wednesday.  The  planning  sessions 
are  regular  round-table  discussions. 
Although  the  aim  of  these  meetings 
originally  was  to  plan  enough  work  to 
last  through  the  Wednesday  periods, 
the  planning  sessions,  with  their  stimu¬ 
lating  and  productive  group  discussions, 
have  proven  to  be  of  considerable  value 
in  themselves. 

The  scientists  soon  produced  a 
papier-mlch^  model  rocket  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  items  from  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines. 

The  writers  produced  a  series  of 
stories  and  plays  and  began  to  work  on 
one  of  the  latter  for  presentation  at  a 
school  assembly.  For  this  purpose  they 
found  it  necessary  to  draw  in  some  of 
their  classmates  to  serve  as  supporting 
actors  and  property  assistants. 

The  would-be  artists  focused  on 
picture  study  and  appreciation.  They 
studied  prints  of  paintings  and,  each 
week,  presented  a  "picture  of  the  week" 
to  the  class,  commenting  on  the  picture 
and  the  artist. 

Work  with  this  group  of  seven  pupils 
has  been  Miss  Harris’  first  experience 
in  trying  to  provide  a  year-long  enrich¬ 
ment  process,  but  she  has  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it.  The  extra  work  involved  has 
been  more  than  offset  by  the  heightened 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupils. 
She  feels  that  they  have  profited,  too, 
not  only  from  the  things  learned,  but 
also  from  their  increased  ability  to  do 
research,  to  solve  problems,  and  to  do 
their  own  planning. 

'"Withdrawn"  Groups 

The  weakness  of  the  enrichment  pro¬ 
gram — that  it  requires  an  excellent 
teacher — is  the  strength  of  the  with¬ 


drawn  program.  Taking  gifted  pupils 
from  their  own  classes  and  providing 
something  special  with  an  expert  in¬ 
structor  has  many  advantages.  This  is 
another  common  way  of  dealing  with 
gifted  children  in  Toronto  schools.  The 
big  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that 
it  requires  extra  staff  personnel  or  re¬ 
quires  a  teacher  to  give  up  a  spare 
period. 

Among  the  groups  organized  in  this 
way  are  chess  clubs,  stamp  clubs, 
French  classes,  German  classes,  science 
clubs,  mathematics  and  science  clubs, 
violin  classes,  brass  and  woodwind 
classes,  music  (appreciation)  clubs, 
drama  groups,  photography  clubs,  read¬ 
ing  clubs,  a  mineralogy  group,  and  a  de¬ 
bate  club.  Instructors  are  teachers  with 
spare  periods  (and  only  teachers  of 
grades  seven  and  eight  normally  get 
spares  in  our  system),  vice-principals, 
consultants,  supervisors,  and  parents. 
Many  of  these  "withdrawn”  classes  are 
held  during  the  school  day,  but  some 
take  place  during  after-scbool  hours. 

In  a  typical  school  using  this  scheme, 
the  principal  has  an  assistant  whose 
function  is  to  help  him  with  office  and 
administrative  work  and  to  act  as  school 
librarian.  In  addition,  she  conducts  a 
withdrawn  reading  club  at  the  sixth- 
grade  level.  Twelve  children,  drawn 
from  three  different  classes,  comprise 
this  group  which  meets  twice  a  week 
for  sessions  of  thirty-five  minutes.  The 
school  provides  the  children  with  sets 
of  books  so  that  all  may  read  the  same 
book  at  the  same  time. 

Pupils  alternate  as  chairman,  discus¬ 
sion  leader  (who  prepares  questions  for 
group),  and  evaluator.  Usually  one  new 
chapter  of  the  current  book  is  read  prior 
to  each  club  meeting.  The  "free  discus¬ 
sion”  technique  is  used,  and  pupil  in- 
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volvement  is  intense.  In  this  school 
there  are  five  such  “withdrawn”  groups. 

"Streaming"  and  Special  Classes 

“Streaming”  of  classes  of  one  grade, 
so  that  all  the  better  pupils  of  the  grade 
are  in  one  of  these  classes,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  widespread  in  our 
schools.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
“Senior  Schools”  where  there  are  several 
classes  of  each  grade.  In  such  schools 
slow  learners  with  IQ’s  below  75,  for 
the  most  part,  have  been  directed  to  a 
junior  Vocational  School.  Other  aca¬ 
demically  retarded  pupils  have  been 
specially  placed  in  academic  vocational 
classes.  Hence,  it  seems  logical  to  group 
all  the  gifted  and  superior  children  in¬ 
to  one  class  in  each  chool,  leaving  about 
six  to  eight  heterogeneously  arranged 
classes  in  each  grade.  Thus  the  gifted 
are  segregated,  but  within  their  own 
school. 

In  such  schools,  classes  remain  with 
the  home-room  teacher  for  half  of  each 
day  and  rotate  to  special-subject  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  other  half.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  schedule  such  activities  as  drama, 
science  clubs,  French  clubs,  advanced 
mathematics,  and  special  music  during 
the  regular  school  day. 

From  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  in 
teaching  and  learning,  a  homogeneous¬ 
ly  grouped  class  has  much  to  recom¬ 
mend  it.  In  a  few  favorably  located 
schools,  it  has  been  possible  to  organize 
special  classes  of  all  gifted  pupils.  Usu¬ 
ally  such  groups  are  multigrade  classes. 

Mr.  Martin  Alexander  is  the  teacher 
of  one  such  seventh-and-eighth-grade 
class.  Mr.  Alexander  was  specially  se¬ 
lected  for  this  class,  as  were  the  pupils. 
It  is  sometimes  argued  that  a  teacher 
of  the  gifted  must  himself  be  gifted. 


Our  experience  has  been  that  this 
statement  is  true  if  “gifted  teacher”  is 
defined  in  terms  of  ingenuity,  willing¬ 
ness  to  experiment,  and  ability  to  ad¬ 
just  to  a  great  variety  of  situations. 

Mr.  Alexander’s  class,  for  instance, 
uses  no  spellers,  has  its  own  chess  club 
and  French  drama  group,  and  makes  a 
monthly  field  trip  or  tour.  What  gifted 
children  need  is  not  “more  of  the  same,” 
but  rather  a  chance  to  delve  and  inves¬ 
tigate,  an  opp>ortunity  to  peer  through 
windows  and  to  venture  through  door¬ 
ways  into  hitherto  unseen  fields  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  A  “Special 
Class”  can  fill  this  need. 

Saturday  Morning  Classes 

As  an  extra  enrichment  for  highly 
gifted  pupils  and  as  an  experiment  in 
using  community  resources  to  chaUenge 
and  interest  gifted  pupils,  a  few  special 
classes  are  held  on  Saturday  mornings. 
In  one  special  mathematics  class,  thirty 
eighth-grade  pupils,  chosen  from  the 
top  1  per  cent  of  the  school  population 
(on  the  basis  of  IQ’s),  met  regularly 
with  a  prominent  Toronto  problemist 
and  mathematician. 

The  group  discussed  the  bases  of  our 
number  system  and  compared  it  with 
other  systems;  visited  the  plant  of  In¬ 
ternational  Business  Machines  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  to  witness  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  binary  system  to  digital  com¬ 
puters;  solved  and  composed  "alpha- 
metic”  puzzle-problems.  The  group 
members  became  so  involved  in  the  fas¬ 
cination  of  numbers  that  attendance  was 
close  to  100  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  pupils  were  giving  up  their 
much-cherished  Saturday  mornings. 
Similar  classes  are  held  in  art,  mineral¬ 
ogy,  and  biology. 
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Gifted  Underachievers 

One  aspect  of  the  whole  area  of 
gifted  children  that  has  caused  us  much 
concern  in  Toronto  is  that  of  the  gifted 
underachievers — the  individuals  who 
do  not  perform  so  well  in  school  as  their 
high  intelligence  scores  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  Our  efforts  in  this  regard  have 
been  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  concen¬ 
trated  case  studies,  involving  teachers, 
principals,  school  nurses,  psychologists, 
and  parents. 

Many  of  our  case  studies  revealed 
the  difficult)’  of  changing  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  for  these  children.  Perhaps  the 
dream  of  having  “gifted  underachievers” 
reach  their  apparent  potential  is  un¬ 
realistic.  At  any  rate,  one  of  the  results 
of  these  endeavors  has  been  a  height¬ 
ened  realization  on  our  part  that  a  high 
IQ  is  only  one  of  the  qualities  needed 
in  order  to  be  a  high  achiever. 

A  Continuing  Program 

So  much  for  samples  of  our  program 
in  action.  No  one  realizes  its  deficien¬ 
cies  more  than  those  involved  in  it.  In¬ 
deed,  annual  meetings  and  conferences 
are  held  to  search  for  improved  methods 
of  identification,  teaching  methods,  and 
school  organization.  In  these  sessions, 
public-school  principals  play  the  lead¬ 
ing  role. 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  adminis¬ 
trative  districts.  Each  district  has  one 
or  two  “Gifted  Child  Committees,” 
headed  by  district  conveners.  The  con¬ 
veners  guide  the  program  in  their  own 


districts  and  send  representatives  to  the 
"Central  Committee.”  This  latter  com¬ 
mittee  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  ideas 
and  problems  and  gives  focus  and  lead¬ 
ership  to  the  city-wide  program.  It  is  to 
this  voluntary  organization  of  principals 
that  all  the  credit  must  go  for  the  ex¬ 
tensive  variety  of  activities  that  is  offered 
to  gifted  pupils  in  Toronto  schools  each 
year. 

Admittedly,  our  program  is  diverse 
and  to  observers,  may  appear  to  be  mov¬ 
ing  in  opposite  directions.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  mixture  of  viewpoints  and  plans 
has  been  deliberately  encouraged.  Pres¬ 
ent  needs  do  not  permit  delay  until  all 
research  findings  are  complete.  Our 
great  variety  of  school  backgrounds  de¬ 
mands  a  multipronged  approach. 

Gradually,  certain  trends  are  develop¬ 
ing — for  example,  the  trend  toward 
more  streaming  of  the  gifted  into  special 
classes,  and  the  movement  towards  more 
varieties  of  withdrawn  programs  with 
specialist-instructors.  Nevertheless,  we 
feel  that  enrichment  programs  by  reg¬ 
ular  teachers  will  be,  for  a  long  time, 
the  mainstay  of  our  action  program. 

An  exciting  by-product  has  been  the 
way  the  special  activities  thus  organized 
have  enriched  hundreds  of  classrooms, 
involving  many  pupils  in  the  nongifted 
categories.  We  believe  that  no  special 
scheme  of  organization  which  detracts 
from  this  process  would  result  in  a  net 
gain.  We  further  believe  that,  as  all  of 
our  teachers  develop  to  provide  the  di¬ 
versified  program  implied  in  the  term 
“enrichment,”  many  other  educational 
values  will  accrue  to  our  system. 


All  human  wisdom  is  summed  up  in  two  words — wait  and  hope. 

— Alexander  Dumas  the  Elder 


When  Schools  and  Parents 

Share  Their  Knowledge 

MRS.  FORREST  E.  RIEKE 
Housewife  and  Mother 


Portland, 

^Eyes  twinkling,  an  eighth-grade  boy, 
acting  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  a 
talent  assembly  last  spring,  assured  the 
audience,  “I  know  you  will  enjoy  this 
girl.  She’s  not  just  talented  —  she’s 
gifted!”  The  resultant  laughter  by  the 
parents  and  students  had  a  healthy  ring 
that  provided  a  rewarding  moment  for 
many  of  us — another  bit  of  evidence 
that  Portland  is  learning  to  take  the 
"gifted  child”  in  stride. 

This  conclusion,  of  course,  will  be 
immediately  recognized  as  subjective, 
without  scientific  validity,  and  the 
writer  will  be  identified  as  a  parent.  By 
way  of  defense,  let  me  admit  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  we  parents  often  use  this 
approach;  we  usually  evaluate  programs 
by  our  observation  of  their  effect  on 
one  child — our  own.  This  factor  makes 
communication  between  the  schools  and 
us  difficult  at  times.  Nevertheless,  since 
this  commuiiication  is  so  completely 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  a  child, 
this  article  is  intended  to  report  the 
special  attention  given  to  parents  while 
important  experimentation  was  taking 
place  in  the  Portland  curriculum.  It 
produced  some  happy  results,  both  in 
acceptance  and  in  public  support. 

It  should  be  noted,  briefly,  that  Port¬ 
land’s  program  for  the  gifted  began  in 
1952  with  experimentation  financed  by 
the  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  VVe 


Oregon 

have  completed  seven  years,  two  of 
which  have  been  supported  entirely  by 
local  and  state  funds.  What  parents  are 
doing  about  gifted  children  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  within  the  framework  of  the 
philosophy  and  program  which  have 
emerged  in  that  time.  All  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  reported  in  previous 
publications,  and  a  four-year  study  soon 
will  be  available. 

It  is  sufiBcient,  here,  to  report  that 
the  plans  for  educating  the  gifted  and 
talented  are  an  integral  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  curriculum  plan  of  the  schools.  A 
broad  definition  of  “giftedness”  and  an 
inclusive  identification  system  have  been 
combined  to  select  comparatively  large 
numbers  of  children  as  "exceptionally 
endowed.”  As  a  result,  the  term  "gifted 
child”  is  seldom  used  by  parents  any 
more. 

Fear  that  we  would  be  educating  a 
group  who  would  consider  themselves 
as  an  "intellectual  elite”  was  a  ghost  that 
was  laid  to  rest  some  time  ago.  Parents 
became  aware  that  the  academically  tal¬ 
ented  are  only  one  group  of  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  better  served  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  upgrading  of  curriculum  which  has 
taken  place.  Care  has  been  exercised 
that  no  children  should  feel  themselves 
persons  apart. 

Portland  schools  have  not  permitted 
parents  to  shift  all  the  duties  and  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  home  to  the  schools.  Ad- 
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ministrators  and  wise  parents,  commun¬ 
ity  leaders  in  the  P.T.A.’s  and  on  the 
school  board,  have  sought  to  increase 
mutual  interplay  and  reliability  of 
schools  and  parents  in  erecting  a  secure, 
but  chaUenging,  educational  environ¬ 
ment  for  children  of  all  degrees  of  na¬ 
tive  ability. 

Parents  in  Groups 

If  parents  were  to  assume  a  valid  and 
continuing  influence  in  "gifted”  activ¬ 
ities,  l^eir  role  had  to  be  established. 
Profis^ional  educators  did  most  of  the 
work,  but  they  wisely  enlisted  parents 
in  planning  and  early  implementation. 

Educators  undoubtedly  envisioned 
some  bad  moments  as  they  sought  par¬ 
ent  participation  without  dictation,  but 
the  schools  that  made  parents  full  part¬ 
ners  in  shared  knowledge  were  reward¬ 
ed  with  large  and  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ences.  The  secret  seemed  to  be  in 
staying  with  the  matters  at  hand — prob¬ 
lems  we  parents  were  living  with  at  the 
moment.  This  approach  precluded  neat 
plans  made  a  year  in  advance  or  any 
highly  formal  organization. 

For  example,  when  students  received 
achievement-test  scores,  we  received 
them,  too,  at  a  group  meeting.  These 
meetings  were  lengthy  and  informative, 
because  we  received  expert  help  in 
learning  to  recognize  what  those  tests 
may  tell  us  and  what  they  may  not  tell 
us. 

Other  group  discussions  were  held 
when  it  was  time  to  forecast  student 
programs  for  the  next  year.  We  were 
prepared  to  reduce  some  of  the  conflicts 
at  home  by  having  previously  aired  our 
sweeping  convictions  on  liberal  arts,  hu¬ 
manities,  and  science  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  assistance  in  bringing  these  views 


into  focus.  A  reasonably  technical  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  differences  among  chil¬ 
dren  in  comprehension  of  abstract  math¬ 
ematics  paved  the  way  for  serene,  in¬ 
terested  acceptance  of  high-schcwl  al¬ 
gebra  offered  to  relatively  few  eighth- 
graders. 

Discussions  of  choice  of  college, 
career  information,  military  service, 
availability  of  scholarships — all  were 
planned  by  parents  who  attended  with 
their  students. 

Qualified  parents  are  serving  as  lay 
members  of  the  city’s  curriculum  com¬ 
mittee.  The  initial  stimulus  for  the 
studies  of  services  to  gifted  children 
came  from  a  board  of  directors  which 
included  parents  who  created  a  climate 
and  established  a  policy  which  has  made 
possible  this  and  subsequent  improve¬ 
ments.  Parents  with  highly  professional 
contributions  have  provided  a  useful 
forum  where  needed — a  domestic  court 
judge,  a  specialist  in  rehabilitation,  and 
many  others. 

The  important  point  is  that  com¬ 
munications  between  schools  and  par¬ 
ents  were  estabhshed  with  dignity,  ea¬ 
gerness,  and  mutual  respect.  When 
parents  were  provided  with  facts,  not 
rumors — with  stimulation,  not  cynicism 
— ^many  of  them  proved  themselves  cap¬ 
able  of  making  valuable  contributions. 

Parents  as  Individuals 

By  whatever  route,  parents  seem  to 
travel  full  circle  to  a  fundamentally 
American  premise,  whether  stated  form¬ 
ally,  as  the  goal  of  a  school  curriculum, 
or  informally,  by  parents  and  students. 
We  recognize  first  that  each  person  is 
an  individual,  different  from  everyone 
else,  but  we  insist  that  this  identity 
develop  within  the  person  himself.  We 
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balk  at  identification  from  outside, 
which  denies  freedom  for  personal  goals 
and  aspirations  or  seems  to  include  a 
“manipulated”  pattern  for  living. 

Parents  seem  to  be  paradoxical  in 
their  reaction  at  this  point.  “Johnny  is 
different  with  the  differences  which 
make  him  Johnny,  but  whatever  the 
school  is  giving  the  Jones  boy  across  the 
street,  Johnny  should  have.”  But  par¬ 
ents  are  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  Johnny.  Knowing  this, 
the  schools  have  consistently  strength¬ 
ened  the  foundation  of  their  programs 
when  they  have  adapted  to  family  var¬ 
iables.  On  the  other  hand,  family  has 
been  strengthened  when  the  schools 
have  helped  them  to  understand  Johnny. 

For  every  child  there  is  a  foundation 
of  varying  solidity,  built  upon  the  val¬ 
ues  which  his  parents,  and  their  par¬ 
ents  before  them,  bring  to  him.  It  is  a 
question  how  far  programs  in  behalf  of 
his  particular  giftedness  can  carry  him 
away  from  a  familiar  family  pattern, 
without  detroy  ing  his  equally  necessary 
stability. 

The  nation’s  first  health  problem  be¬ 
ing  mental  illness,  we  are  acutely  aware 
that  brilliant  minds  can  operate  effec¬ 
tively  only  when  accompanied  by  a 
healthy  emotional  structure.  Awareness 
of  the  stressful  nature  of  marked  in¬ 
crease  or  variation  of  curricular  de¬ 
mands  led  to  our  insistence  upon  family 
understanding  and  participation  in 
these  changes. 

All  individual  curriculum  counseling 
is  done  with  parents  present,  if  possible. 
Accelerated  courses  and  special  offerings 
for  the  particularly  gifted  are  presented 
as  an  opportunity  rather  than  as  an 
honor.  Inasmuch  as  this  same  method  is 
used  for  counseling  students  who  need 
remedial  work  or  a  slower  pace,  it  is 


largely  responsible  for  the  relief  of  pa¬ 
rental  fears  that  the  best  efforts  of  the 
schools  are  directed  toward  the  gifted. 
This  procedure  serves  to  place  decision 
for  the  route  the  student  will  travel  up)- 
on  the  student  himself,  in  conference 
with  his  parents.  Moreover,  it  provides 
an  emotional  safeguard  for  the  familiar 
foundation  which  we  mentioned  earlier. 

The  needs  which  arise  in  this  proc¬ 
ess  are  as  varied  as  parents  and  students, 
but  the  school  staff  reports  one  reaction 
which  never  varies:  Parents  unfailingly 
lend  their  wholehearted  support  to  any 
plan  which  will  help  a  student  achieve; 
they  will  accept  any  recommendation 
in  this  behalf  with  gratitude. 

Parents  in  the  Community 

The  utihzation  of  resources  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  special  interest  and  abilities  was 
under  way  in  Portland  long  before  the 
program  for  gifted  children,  but  the 
realization  of  the  need  has  undoubtedly 
improved  the  status  and  use  made  of  all 
of  them.  The  following  examples  will 
be  but  a  partial  list. 

Since  1923,  Portland  has  had  a 
unique  and  highly  professional  junior 
symphony  orchestra  which  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  It  includes 
eighty  boys  and  girls  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  who  have  demonstrated  su¬ 
perior  talent,  who  are  willing  to  rehearse 
three  times  a  week,  and  who  can  work 
from  the  unrevised  scores  of  the  world’s 
great  orchestras.  The  junior  symphony 
stands  as  an  exciting  goal  for  youngsters 
with  musical  interests  and  abilities. 

The  Portland  Art  Museum,  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions,  has 
for  many  years  offered  a  wide  variety  of 
classes  to  students  of  all  ages  on  Satur¬ 
days  during  the  school  year  and  daily 
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in  the  summer.  These  classes  are  huge¬ 
ly  attended,  as  students  try  their  hands 
in  every  known  medium.  Samples 
chosen  for  the  museum’s  permanent 
collection  attest  to  the  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  which  can  be  reached  by  these 
talented  youngsters. 

The  Portland  Civic  Theatre  has  long 
provided  special  experiences  for  all  ages 
of  students.  Saturday  classes  during  the 
school  year  and  summer-school  sessions 
include  every  phase  of  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion;  designing  and  building  scenery, 
creative  dramatics,  music  and  dancing, 
and  performances  by  children. 

Pubhc-school  summer  sessions  are 
supported  with  tuition  paid  by  students. 
In  spite  of  this,  they  have  grown  as¬ 
tonishingly  in  the  last  three  years. 

Elementaiy  “summer  camps”  provide 
accelerated,  as  well  as  remedial,  read¬ 
ing  and  mathematics.  The  camps  also 
furnish  offerings  in  music,  art,  and 
creative  dramatics.  Able  high-school 
students  are  enrolling  in  "effective  read¬ 
ing”  classes,  designed  to  improve  critical 
analysis,  speed,  and  comprehension. 
Eveiy'  subject-matter  field  has  students 
enrolled. 

The  newest  community-sponsored 
resource  is  the  Oregon  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry,  with  its  program 
and  support  coming  from  the  entire 
state  on  a  voluntary'  basis.  The  museum, 
itself,  is  a  monument  to  the  special 
science  interests  of  students.  The  exhib¬ 
its  range  from  a  planetarium  to  a  trans¬ 
parent  lady,  electronically  operated  for 
demonstration  of  body  functions;  from 
a  ship  upon  which  the  student  may  ac¬ 
tually  operate  all  the  navigational  and 
control  instruments  to  a  microzoo;  from 
a  telephone  system  upon  which  one  sees 
and  hears  his  own  voice  in  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  microwaves  to  eggs  hatching  be¬ 


fore  one’s  eyes.  The  educational  offer¬ 
ings  are  legion. 

The  do-it-yourself  science  experi¬ 
ments  entered  in  the  science  fair  last 
year  numbered  67,000  as  compared 
with  400  entered  in  1951.  Summer 
camps  where  students  may  study  biol¬ 
ogy  firsthand  or  dig  fossils  or  pursue  ma¬ 
rine  biology  have  waiting  lists  from  all 
over  the  nation.  There  are  science  ad¬ 
venture  trips  over  the  state,  research 
grants  in  money  and  materials  for  high- 
school  seniors,  and  every  conceivable  aid 
to  parents  who  are  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  science-oriented  youngsters. 

Conclusion 

Parent  participation  in  Portland  is  by 
no  means  uniform  throughout  the  city. 
Many  contributions  are  omitted  from 
this  abbreviated  report,  since  no  useful 
purpose  would  be  served  in  supplying 
such  detail.  Successful  parent  assistance, 
in  fact,  seems  to  be  keyed  to  the  desire 
and  ingenuity  of  each  school.  Plans 
operate  with  sincerity  when  they  are 
homemade. 

More  money,  more  counselors,  more 
of  everything  (except  children)  would 
improve  our  present  efforts,  but  nothing 
that  money  can  buy  is  basic  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  A  professional  staff  which  gives 
more  than  lip  service  to  the  recognition 
of  “home”  as  a  major  childhood  influ¬ 
ence  is  a  fundamental  necessity.  Par¬ 
ents,  who,  in  turn,  recognize  the  profes¬ 
sional  importance  of  the  teacher  and 
provide  him  with  understanding  and 
encouragement,  also  are  essential. 

This  report  simply  implies  that,  when 
everyone  tries,  communication  between 
the  home  and  the  school  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  that  parents  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  educational  process. 
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During  recent  years,  many  people  in 
Canton  had  expressed  concern  over  the 
inadequate  approach  which  wt  had  fol¬ 
lowed  in  educating  our  gifted  children. 
In  January  of  1958,  therefore,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
submitting  recommendations  to  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Canton  Public 
Schools  in  regard  to  the  direction  the 
schools  should  take  in  developing  the  in- 
telectual  talents  of  these  children. 

This  committee  comprised  personnel 
in  all  educational  and  administrative 
areas  as  well  as  two  lay  persons.  For 
several  months,  the  committee  studied 
the  problem,  visited  other  school  sys¬ 
tems  that  had  already  initiated  gifted 
programs,  and  discussed  the  matter  at 
great  length  in  group  meetings.  Finally, 
the  committee  submitted  an  outline  of 
recommendations  to  the  superintendent. 
On  the  basis  of  these  recommendations, 
a  program  was  established. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  were  to 
provide  broad  educational  experiences 
commensurate  with  abilities;  to  develop 
superior  work  habits  and  study  skills; 
and  to  develop  leadership,  reflective- 
thinking,  and  creative  abilities. 

Selection  of  Students  ‘ 

For  the  purposes  of  our  program, 
gifted  children  were  defined  as  persons 
with  IQ’s  of  125  or  more,  based  on 


individual  (Binet)  intelligence  tests. 
The  children  were  screened  for  individ¬ 
ual  testing  on  the  basis  of  group  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  which  had  been  adminis¬ 
tered  in  grades  two,  three,  and  six  in 
previous  years.  Preference  in  selection 
for  the  individual  testing  was  given  to 
those  students  who  had  the  highest 
group-test  ratings. 

When  a  child  had  been  found  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  program,  he  and  his  par¬ 
ents  were  invited  to  a  personal  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  elementary  supervisor. 
During  this  conference,  the  parents  and 
the  child  were  informed  of  what  was 
being  planned  so  that  they  could  make 
an  intelligent  decision  in  regard  to  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  program. 

In  essence,  they  were  told  that  three 
schools  had  been  chosen  to  house  the 
experimental  CHAP  classes.  These 
schools  had  been  selected  on  the  bases 
of  available  rooms  and  high  neighbor¬ 
hood  concentration  of  eligible  children. 

There  were  to  be  a  mixed  third-and- 
fourth-grade  class,  a  mixed  flfth-and- 
sixth-grade  class,  and  a  seventh-grade 
class  in  each  school.  Each  school  was 
to  have  the  same  number  of  classes,  and 
the  children  were  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  school. 
The  program  was  to  be  limited  to  high- 
ability  children,  and  no  more  than 
twenty-five  pupils  were  to  be  assigned 
to  a  room. 
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Basic  fundamentals,  as  taught  in  all 
classrooms,  were  to  be  stressed.  With 
this  foundation,  the  depth  and  scope  of 
the  curriculum  were  to  be  enriched. 

Parents  were  told  that  they  would 
have  the  prerogative  of  withdrawing 
their  child  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
simply  by  notifying  the  school  officials. 

The  testing  of  the  children  and  the 
interviewing  of  the  families  were  ac¬ 
complished  during  the  summer  of  1958. 
When  school  commenced  in  September, 
two  hundred  and  seven  children  were 
listed  on  the  CHAP  rolls. 

Instructional  Personnel 

Meanwhile,  the  teachers  and  princi¬ 
pals  who  had  been  selected  to  teach  the 
gifted  classes  were  taking  summer 
courses  and,  in  many  ways,  were  pre¬ 
paring  themselves  for  this  new  venture. 
The  teachers  were  selected  on  the  bases 
of  proven  ability’,  amount  and  quality 
of  training  (a  bachelor’s  degree  was 
mandatory),  and,  desire  to  teach  these 
gifted  children. 

During  the  first  school  year,  the 
teachers  met  monthly  with  the  elemen¬ 
tary  supervisor  for  exchange  of  ideas. 
They  visited  each  other’s  classes  and 
classes  of  the  Major  Work  Program  in 
Cleveland.  Observation  of  one  another 
helped  the  teachers  to  realize  that  their 
problems  were  not  peculiar  nor  unique; 
moreover,  they  acquired  new  ideas  and 
learned  new  techniques.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  result  of  the  visits,  however, 
was  that  they  gave  the  program  a  united 
emphasis  and  direction. 

The  Program 

The  CHAP  program  was,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be,  basically  one  of  enrichment 


— not  acceleration  of  content  or  grade. 
For  this  reason,  each  high-ability  class¬ 
room  was  equipped  with  materials  not 
found  in  every  classroom:  encyclope¬ 
dias,  reference  works,  two  typewriters, 
and  supplementary  readers  and  text¬ 
books. 

As  to  methods  of  enrichment,  we 
found  that  doing  research  and  then 
interpreting  that  research  in  five-  to 
twenty-minute  talks  was  a  worth-while 
technique.  The  children  made  evalu¬ 
ation  forms  and  followed  them  after  the 
material  had  been  presented.  The  teach¬ 
er  normally  entered  the  children’s  eval¬ 
uation  period  only  as  another  student. 
This  training  in  research  and  speaking 
helped  to  broaden  the  children’s  already 
wide  interests. 

Typewriters  in  the  classroom  helped 
the  children  in  the  research  and  study 
that  they  performed.  To  prevent  the 
boys  and  girls  from  acquiring  bad  hab¬ 
its  of  typing  (e.g.,  “hunt  and  peck”), 
they  received  expert  instruction  at  the 
area  high  schools  and  followed  a  per¬ 
sonal  typewriting  manual. 

Field  trips  played  a  greater  part  in 
the  lives  of  these  children  than  they 
did  in  most  classes.  The  children  took 
trips  to  a  greenhouse,  meat-packing 
plants,  and  the  library';  some  of  them 
even  went  to  Pittsburgh. 

Inasmuch  as  books  play  a  large  part 
in  the  education  of  any  child,  the  Can¬ 
ton  schools  have  been  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  school  library  in  every  elementary 
building.  Each  of  these  libraries  is  serv¬ 
iced  and  maintained  by  the  Canton 
Public  Library. 

The  CHAP  children  used  not  only 
the  school  library,  but  also  the  public 
library.  CHAP  students  in  the  upper 
three  grades  were  allowed  to  hold  adult 
service  cards,  because,  with  their  wide 


canton’s  high-ability  program 


range  of  interests  and  high-reading  lev¬ 
els,  these  youngsters  soon  depleted  the 
juvenile  shelves. 

Evaluating  and  Reporting 

The  teachers  found,  towards  the  end 
of  the  first  report  period,  that  they 
were  unable  to  grade  the  children  fair¬ 
ly  on  the  basis  of  only  a  few  weeks’ 
work.  Therefore,  report  cards  were  not 
issued  the  first  term.  In  place  of  them, 
parent  conferences  were  conducted. 

After  discussing  the  problem  of  eval¬ 
uation  at  great  length,  we  decided  on 
the  following  procedure:  Children  were 
to  be  graded  as  they  would  be  in  any 
regular  class.  That  is,  if  they  were  in 
the  fifth  grade,  but  doing  better  than 
fifth-grade  work,  they  were  to  receive 
A’s  or  B’s.  If  they  were  working  right  at 
grade  level,  they  were  to  receive  C’s, 
and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  supplement  and  expand 
this  report,  we  devised  another  evalua¬ 
tion  form  that  would  tell  parents  how 
the  child  was  progressing  and  develop¬ 
ing  in  relation  to  his  own  ability'.  This 
evaluation  form,  similar  in  some  re¬ 
spects  to  the  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  re¬ 
port  card,^  was  used  as  a  supplement  to 
the  regular  report  card  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  fourth  reporting  periods.  A 
copy  of  the  supplementary'  report  form 
was  mailed  to  parents  of  children  in 
the  CHAP  program,  and  a  copy  was 
kept  by  the  reporting  school. 

As  often  as  possible,  the  gifted  chil¬ 
dren  were  grouped  with  their  peers  out¬ 
side  of  regular-classroom  academic 
work.  Physical  education,  recess,  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  music,  assemblies, 
student  council,  and  athletics  provided 
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opportunities  to  place  them  with  other 
children. 

The  gifted  classes  were  not  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  schools  as  CHAP  classes; 
rather,  they  were  identified  by  the  name 
of  the  teacher  or  by  grade  level.  This 
does  not  mean  that  st  social  problem 
never  existed;  however,  the  response 
from  parents  and  children  indicated 
that  the  problem  was  negligible. 

One  teacher  was  prompted  to  write, 
"The  competition  among  students  moti¬ 
vates  most  of  them  to  higher  levels  of 
achievement  and  reduces  egotism.”  This 
factor,  in  itself,  helped  to  eliminate  the 
spawning  area  of  many  social-adjust¬ 
ment  perplexities. 

Evaluation  of  the  Program 

Our  approach  is  being  evaluated 
through  testing  and  through  analyzing 
data  from  questionnaires  sent  to  parents, 
children,  and  teachers.  As  this  article 
is  being  written,  tbe  tests  have  not  been 
evaluatecl  from  a  group  standpoint; 
therefore,  we  are  unable  to  make  valid 
appraisals  based  on  these  test  results. 

Nevertheless,  the  responses  to  the 
questionnaires  indicated  a  wide  accep¬ 
tance  and  approval  of  the  CHAP  classes. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  the  children 
indicated  that  the  pace  of  the  class  was 
about  right;  7  per  cent  thought  that  it 
was  too  slow;  and  the  remaining  5  per 
cent  believed  that  it  was  too  fast. 

All  of  the  children  indicated  that  they 
had  learned  to  collect  and  present  in¬ 
formation  in  oral  form.  As  for  better 
work  habits  and  study  skills,  97  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  reported  that  they  did 
somewhat!  better  in  their  schoolwork 
under  the  new  program  than  they  had 


1.  Robert  E.  Gitelman,  "Two  Report  Cards  Are  Better  Than  One,"  NEA  Journal, 
Vol.  48,  No.  3  (March,  1959^  pp.  33-34. 
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ever  done  previously.  This  last  figure 
.compared  favorably  with  the  opinions 
of  the  parents. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  indication  of  the 
success  of  our  approach  was  that  95  per 
cent  of  the  children  returned  to  the 
CHAP  classes  for  the  second  year. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  our  program, 
voiced  by  all  persons  concerned,  was 
the  mixed-grade  arrangement.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  overcome  this  deficiency,  for 
the  second  year  of  the  program,  we  or¬ 
ganized  straight  sixth-,  seventh-,  and 
eighth-grade  classes  and  one  mixed 
fourth-and-fifth  grade  class  for  two  of 
the  schools.  In  the  third  school,  we  or¬ 
ganized  a  fourth-and-fifth-grade  com¬ 
bination,  a  sixth-and-seventh-grade  com¬ 
bination,  and  a  straight  eighth-grade 
class.  Space  limitations  prevented  us 
from  establishing  all  straight  grades. 

In  addition,  special  classes  involving 
third-grade  children  were  discontinued 


during  the  second  year.  In  our  situation, 
with  children  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  with  the  third  grade  being 
primarily  a  developmental  year,  we 
found  some  adjustment  problems. 

W'e  are  continuing  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  helping  our  gifted  children  in 
the  primary  grades  and  in  other  grades 
not  now  included  in  the  CHAP  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition,  we  are  now  consider¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  of  adding  a  foreign 
language  to  the  curriculum  and  extend¬ 
ing  our  eighth-grade  mathematics  pro¬ 
gram  to  include  more  concepts  of  al¬ 
gebra  than  at  present. 

We  believe  that  we  are  headed  in  the 
right  direction.  Only  time  and  continued 
evaluation  will  tell.  We  are  encouraged, 
however,  when  many  parents  write,  as 
one  did,  “The  whole  world  has  opened 
for  our  daughter,  and  learning  has  be¬ 
come  an  exciting  challenge  with  new 
avenues  always  in  sight.” 
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O  N  the  assumption  that  critical  think¬ 
ing  is  important  and  useful  and  that  it 
can  be  taught,  a  unit  of  instruction  in 
critical  thinking  has  been  developed  in 
Lansing,  Michigan  and  taught  in  con¬ 
junction  with  certain  courses.  The  unit 
has  been  taught  in  eighth-  and  ninth- 
grade  social-studies  courses  to  students 
who  have  been  classified  as  gifted  on 
the  bases  of  high  intelligence  and  ad¬ 
vanced  reading  ability. 

It  was  believed  that  these  students 
would  have  the  insight  to  be  able  to 
understand  and  use  critical  thinking. 
In  Terman’s  (19)  studies  there  were 
indications  that  the  gifted  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  great  need  for  critical- 
thinking  ability  in  that  they  are  most 
likely  to  enter  professions  and  business, 
usually  after  extensive  academic  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  unit  was 
to  teach  fundamental  understanding 
and  basic  skills  of  critical  thinking. 
The  unit  was  taught  in  1956  and  1959 
and,  in  part,  in  1957  and  1958.  All  of 
the  material  of  the  regular  courses  was 
covered,  but  time-savings,  resulting  from 
the  superior  ability  of  the  students 
made  it  possible  to  include  the  material 
of  the  critical-thinking  unit.  Often  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  social-studies  courses 
was  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  critical- 
thinking  unit. 

Critical  thinking  was  defined  as  care¬ 
ful,  accurate  thought,  to  provide  a  work¬ 
ing  definition  that  appears  to  pinpoint 


the  common  element  in  the  definitions 
prescribed  by  major  writers  in  this  area 
of  interest  (2,  4,  6,  16).  The  unit  was 
organized  in  a  way  designed  to  help  the 
teacher  clearly  distinguish  between 
functional  versions  of  an  idea,  struc¬ 
tural  versions,  negative  versions,  sub¬ 
ordinate  parts,  and  correlaries. 

Vocabulary 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  student’s 
field  of  reference,  the  first  activities  of 
the  unit  were  designed  to  equip  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  nomenclature  and  basic  con¬ 
cepts  useful  in  the  study  of  critical 
thinking.  According  to  the  Harvard  Re¬ 
port  (9),  the  effective  thinker  can 
handle  terms  and  concepts  skillfully, 
v/ithout  confusing  words  with  things. 
He  is  empirical;  he  goes  beyond  facts  to 
implications.  These  first  activities  intro¬ 
duced  fields  of  knowledge,  terms,  and 
dichotomies. 

Each  student  was  required  to  prepare 
and  deliver  a  short  (two-minute  maxi¬ 
mum),  definitive  report  on  a  field  of 
knowledge.  The  reports,  assigned  from 
a  prepared  list,  ranged  from  broad  fields 
such  as  philosophy,  social  science,  and 
physical  science  to  narrower  fields  such 
as  chemistry,  roentgenology,  and  as¬ 
tronomy. 

The  breadth  of  a  field  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  important  aspect  of  its  defini¬ 
tion.  As  the  series  of  reports  progressed, 
discussion  was  led  to  bring  out  the 
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overlapping  of  fields,  inclusion  of  one 
field  by  a  broader  one,  and  ways  in 
which  some  fields  complement  others. 
The  last  report  was  on  semantics  itself 
and  led  to  discussion  of  the  importance 
of  semantics  in  all  matters  involving  in¬ 
terpretation  and  thinking. 

Certain  terms  found  to  be  of  high 
frequency  and  of  importance  in  critical 
thinking  were  assigned  for  definition 
in  class-wide  homework  assignments. 
These  definitions  were  then  discussed  in 
class  to  specify  the  particular  meaning 
required  for  the  unit.  These  terms  were 
dichotomy,  concept,  academic  thought, 
altruism,  aptitude,  and  ability.  Terms 
were  added  to  this  list  as  the  unit  pro¬ 
gressed. 

Other  terms  arranged  in  pairs  to 
form  dichotomies  were  studied  in  a 
similar  manner  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  way  or  ways  in  which  each  pair 
formed  a  dichotomy.  These  dichotomies 
included  abstract-concrete,  subjective- 
objective,  connotation-denotation,  in¬ 
trinsic-extrinsic,  and  general  knowledge- 
specific  knowledge. 

Discussion  of  attitudes  in  critical 
thinking  was  considered  an  important 
part  of  the  student’s  increased  field  of 
reference. 

Having  established  working  nomen¬ 
clature  for  the  unit,  the  student  was 
considered  ready  for  some  discussion  of 
thinking  itself. 

Elements  of  Thought 

This  part  of  the  unit  was  started  with 
an  introduction  to  a  classification  of 
methods  of  thinking  and  discussion  of 
how  they  occur  together  and  appear  to 
describe  the  same  process.  The  Harvard 
Report  (9)  describes  effective  or  logical 
thinking  as  the  ability  to  draw  sound 
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conclusions  from  premises;  as  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  extract  universal  truths  from 
particular  cases  and,  in  turn,  to  infer 
particulars  from  general  laws;  as  the 
ability  to  discern  a  pattern  of  relation¬ 
ships;  and  as  the  ability  to  understand 
complex  situations  where  logical  meth¬ 
ods  are  inadequate. 

Borrowing  also  from  Dewey  C  5 )  and 
Mead  (13)  for  detail,  three  concepts 
of  method  of  thought  were  studied:  re¬ 
flective  thinking,  relational  thinking, 
and  inferential  thinking.  Examples  were 
drawn  from  the  subject  matter  of  tbe 
course  and  from  questions  of  current 
import  to  the  students  in  attempting  to 
clarify  these  concepts. 

There  was  a  tendency  for  these 
gifted  young  people  to  resist  these  ideas 
because,  on  analysis,  most  examples 
were  found  to  contain  these  methods  in 
combination  rather  than  in  a  pure  state. 
As  the  students  expressed  it,  they  were 
accustomed  to  memorizing  exact  an¬ 
swers  to  all  important  questions.  They 
found  it  difficult  to  work  with  qualified 
appraisals  and  partial  knowledge. 

Following  a  pattern  suggested  by 
Stroud  (18)  and  by  Pressey  and  Robin¬ 
son  (17),  further  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  thinking  was  sought  in  an 
attempt  to  break  down  thinking  into 
five  major  functional  elements:  training 
in  finding  and  learning  facts;  develop¬ 
ing  a  wholesome  respect  for  facts  and 
for  the  influence  of  thinking  in  life; 
recognizing  the  tentative  character  of 
thinking  when  sufficient  information  is 
not  available;  understanding  tbe  basic 
concepts  of  careful  thought;  and  devel¬ 
oping  skill  in  the  use  of  thinking  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures. 

One  class  session  was  spent  in  the 
library  to  provide  instruction  in  the  use 
of  resources  beyond  the  instruction  re- 
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ceived  by  all  students.  Discussion  and 
examples,  ranging  from  current  every¬ 
day  situations  to  abstract  problems,  were 
used  to  clarify  the  ideas  involved  in 
each  of  the  elements. 

Study  of  the  fourth  element,  basic 
concepts,  gave  special  attention  to  three 
basic  concepts.  The  first  was  that  ac¬ 
curate  and  complete  information  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  development  of  definitive 
conclusions.  The  second  was  under¬ 
standing  of  the  multidimensional  na¬ 
ture  of  critical  thinking.  The  third  was 
an  introduction  to  the  thinking  process¬ 
es.  The  latter  included  association  and 
recall  and  the  theoretical  relationship 
between  conscious  and  unconscious. 
Discussion  in  this  area  was  kept  at  an 
introductory  level,  but  care  was  used 
to  avoid  conflict  with  theory  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  writings  of  Freud  (7, 
8),  Allport  (1),  Cronbach  (3),  and 
Hilgard  (11). 

The  fifth  element,  skill  in  the  use  of 
thinking  techniques  and  procedures, 
was  studied  from  two  points  of  view: 
identification  of  errors  in  thinking  and 
problem-solving  technique.  Each  of  these 
viewpoints  was  given  major  attention. 

Error  in  Thinking 

For  this  unit,  the  approach  consid¬ 
ered  most  useful  and  most  readily  un¬ 
derstandable  was  classification  of  the 
major  sources  of  error  in  thinking. 
Errors  in  thinking  were  considered  to 
come  from  four  major  sources.  The  first 
was  erroneous  information.  The  second 
was  insufficient  information,  including 
insufficient  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  third  was  erroneous  method  of 
procedure,  such  as  may  occur  in  an  ex¬ 
periment.  The  fourth  was  erroneous 
method  of  thinking. 


After  examination  of  nine  lists  relat¬ 
ing  to  this  topic  (6,  10,  12,  18),  it 
was  believed  that  all  the  errors  found 
could  be  classified  within  one  of  the 
four  sources  of  error  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  If  an  error  were  included  in  the 
last  category,  erroneous  method,  it  could 
be  subclassified  into  one  of  six  types  of 
error  in  method.  These  six  types  were 
failure  to  be  objective  and  realistic; 
overgeneralization;  terminological  am¬ 
biguity;  reasoning  from  false  analogies; 
inflexible  mental  set;  and  failure  to 
identify  assumptions. 

Students  practiced  identifying  think¬ 
ing  errors  within  this  framework  from  a 
wide  variety  of  materials  such  as  texts, 
class  discussion,  news  media,  episodes  at 
school,  and  selected  articles.  Extra  cred¬ 
it  was  given  if  errors  made  by  the  teach¬ 
er  were  caught  and  identified. 

Problem-Solving  Technique 

As  part  of  the  preparation  of  a  term- 
paper  assignment,  the  students  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  several  lists  of  steps  in 
problem  solving.  A  six-step  list,  prepared 
from  the  Michigan  State  University 
Board  of  Examiners’  list  (2),  was  se¬ 
lected  for  use.  The  steps  included  de¬ 
fining  the  problem;  stating  the  hypoth¬ 
esis;  gathering  the  evidence;  evaluating 
the  evidence;  organizing  and  summa¬ 
rizing  the  evidence;  and  drawing  con¬ 
clusions. 

The  students  were  instructed  to  select 
a  problem  in  the  area  of  the  general 
course  topic  about  which  historical  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  gathered.  The  students 
sometimes  had  to  narrow  their  topics 
after  starting  their  research.  The  re¬ 
search  paper  was  to  be  written  with  a 
section  specifically  devoted  to  each  of 
the  six  steps.  This  was  not  intended  as 
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an  ideal  problem-solving  experience.  It 
was  intended  to  demonstrate  more  clear¬ 
ly  the  function  of  each  of  the  steps.  This 
it  did,  although  it  sometimes  proved  a 
very  awkward  and  rigid  structure  for 
specific  problems. 

During  the  current  year,  the  six-step 
procedure  is  being  replaced  by  a  func¬ 
tional  three-step  procedure:  defining 
the  problem,  presenting  the  evidence, 
and  drawing  conclusions.  Much  is  be¬ 
ing  suggested  about  each  step,  but  the 
emphasis  is  on  adjustment  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  problem  within  each  step. 

Each  term  papwr  was  triple  graded. 
The  first  grade  covered  English  and  the 
procedure.  The  second  covered  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  paper,  the  quality’,  and  the 
use  of  sources  in  relation  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  chosen.  The  third  was  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  thinking  in  it.  This  last 
evaluation  involved  such  considerations 
as  the  avoidance  of  errors  in  thinking, 
the  reliance  on  unstated  or  unproven  as¬ 
sumptions,  and  the  relating  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  and  the  evidence  to  the  stated 
hypothesis. 

Among  the  papers  written  for  this 
unit,  there  were  many  which  displayed 
much  work  and  surprising  insight.  One 
paper,  “Democracy  Versus  Commu¬ 
nism,”  compared  the  two  ideologies  for 
the  staying  power  of  the  philosophy  bas¬ 
ic  in  each.  The  paper  showed  great  in¬ 
sight  and  very  little  bias.  Another  one, 
on  "Chinese  Communes,”  did  a  good  job 
surveying  current  materials  and  evalu¬ 
ating  them.  Several  students  undertook 
the  job  of  comparing  various  aspects  of 
the  Russian  and  American  educational 
systems. 

Some  pupils  tried  to  handle  evalua¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  United  Nations  and 
world  government.  One  student  chose 
disarmament,  and  another  one  con¬ 


ducted  a  telephone  survey  based  on  the 
question,  “Should  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  stop  nuclear  testing?”  The 
class  was  both  surprised  and  perturbed 
when  this  student  reported  such  replies 
as,  “I  am  not  concerned  about  that  be¬ 
cause  we  are  moving  to  San  Francisco.” 

Still  another  student  examined  the 
question,  “Are  hospitalization  insurance 
rate  increases  justified?”  She  did  her  lit¬ 
erary  research  in  ^veral  libraries,  in¬ 
cluding  one  in  a  hospital  and  another 
in  a  near-by  university.  Sbe  was  stymied 
when  she  found  that  a  journal  article 
which  she  needed  was  not  available  be¬ 
cause  all  the  libraries  contacted  sent 
their  journals  to  the  bindery  on  the 
same  schedule.  At  the  bindery  she  was 
judged  too  young  to  be  interested  in 
such  matters. 

Another  student,  investigating  the 
situation  in  Washington  the  night  Lin¬ 
coln  was  shot,  did  considerable  research; 
finally,  he  concluded  that  the  major 
sources  were  too  biased  and  that  too 
much  information  was  missing  for  him 
to  reach  positive  conclusions.  Still  an¬ 
other  pupil,  studying  the  influence  of  a 
free  press  on  democracy,  did  a  careful 
job  of  reporting  on  bpth  positive  and 
negative  influences. 

Introducing  Statistics 

Late  in  the  unit  there  was  a  very 
limited  introduction  to  fundamental 
statistical  procedure.  Dale  (4)  believes 
that  some  elementary  competency  in  this 
a^rea  will  improve  critical  thinking  even 
this  early  in  school.  Concepts  included 
were  sampling  procedure,  median, 
mode,  mean,  and  range.  Standard  devia¬ 
tion  and  the  normal  curve  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  very  elementary  interpreta¬ 
tions  were  discussed. 
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In  addition  to  the  procedures  already  critical  analysis.  This  session  was 

mentioned  for  the  introduction  to  and  planned,  with  the  use  of  an  opaque  pro- 

use  of  critical  thinking,  some  time  was  jector,  around  a  paper  on  ambiguity  in 

devoted  to  the  analysis  of  material  writ-  geometric-form  multiple<hoice  ques- 

ten  by  others.  This  analysis  included  tions  and  on  principles  and  procedure 

identifying  assumptions  and  their  influ-  for  avoiding  the  ambiguity  (14). 

ence;  locating  and  identifying  errors  in  The  unit  was  concluded  with  the 
thinking  and  in  information;  and  ana-  reading  and  discussion  of  a  paper  by 
lyzing,  in  a  descriptive  sense,  the  pro-  Mowrer  (15)  on  the  definition  of  nor- 

cedure  followed  in  solving  a  problem.  mal  behavior.  This  paper  covers  the  ac- 

An  example  of  the  material  studied  tual  discussion  of  various  concepts  of 

is  Nelson’s  (2)  paper  on  "Fluoridation  normality  from  the  viewpoint  of  people 

and  Tooth  Decay,”  which  lends  itself  to  from  twelve  different  fields  of  knowl- 

the  identification  of  assumptions  and  edge  and  the  final  conclusion  their 

their  influence  and  to  the  analysis  of  chairman  deemed  them  to  have  reached, 

procedure.  The  reading  and  discussion  of  this  pa¬ 
in  one  class  session  an  attempt  was  per  seemed  to  offer  the  student  a  picture 

made  to  demonstrate  fine  and  scholarly  of  critical  thinking  in  process  at  its  best. 
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The  title  of  this  article  should  raise 
the  questions:  Gifted  in  what?  and  at 
what  stage  of  giftedness?  “The  concept 
of  giftedness  is  becoming  more  dynamic. 
The  very  word  ‘gifted’  is  a  misnomer  if 
it  implies  some  innate  capacity  or  ‘gift’ 
bestowed  on  the  child  at  birth,  once  and 
for  all.  We  now  look  at  giftedness  as  a 
process  of  becoming.”  (2)  Recognizing 
that  a  process  exists,  the  teacher’s  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  “gifted”  should  vary 
with  each  child. 

Creativity  a  Process 

Teachers  need  to  understand  "crea¬ 
tivity”  as  a  process  and  to  accept  the 
challenge  that  it  can  offer  in  their  work 
with  gifted  pupils.  Creativity  is  highly 
individual  and  full  of  feeling.  It  needs 
the  proper  environment  for  growth. 

Gardner  Murphy  (1)  in  his  recent 
book.  Human  Potentialities,  says  there 
is  general  agreement  that  acts  of  crea¬ 
tiveness  arise  in  a  context  involving  four 
phases.  First,  minds  mark  out  the  path¬ 
way  of  creativeness  because  they  are 
sensitive  to  something  in  this  challeng¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  world.  Second,  cre¬ 
ativeness  appears  when  this  sensitivity 
leads  to  the  acquisition  of  storehouses 
full  of  experiences  which  consolidate 
themselves.  It  is  from  these  great  store¬ 
houses,  based  upon  years  of  accumula¬ 
tion  and  incubation,  that  the  third 
phase,  the  “sudden  inspiration”  of  the 
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composer,  the  writer,  or  the  scientist, 
derives.; The  fourth  step,  which  always 
emerges  in  the  process  of  creativity,  is 
the  sifting  and  testing,  the  critical  eval¬ 
uating  and  perfecting  of  the  work  done. 

The  creative  teacher,  Murphy  says, 
“can  represent  the  mature  evaluative 
judgment  of  the  social  order.  He  can 
help  the  creator  to  create  if  he  can  share 
the  creator’s  struggle.” 

Environment  for  Creativity 

Do  our  schools  provide  the  kind  of 
freedom  which  will  foster  creativity? 
This  question  is  basic  in  our  efforts  to 
provide  for  maximum  development  of 
“gifted”  students  and  teachers.  Both 
groups  need  a  stimulating  atmosphere 
which  permits  individualistic  endeavor. 

One  of  our  high-school  English  teach¬ 
ers  described  this  freedom  when  he 
wrote,  “One  of  the  most  important  tasks 
of  the  literature  teacher  is  to  encourage 
his  students  to  read  innocently."  In¬ 
nocence,  he  said,  is  “a  fearless  faith  in 
the  ‘rightness’  of  one’s  own  responses. 
Innocence,  then  depends  upon  self- 
confidence.  Intellectual  self-confidence 
depends,  in  turn,  upon  the  breadth  and 
richness  of  the  student’s  associations.” 
The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  provide 
fresh  experiences  that  will  encourage 
the  student  to  develop  greater  insights 
in  an  atmosphere  free  of  rigid  expecta¬ 
tions  or  influence. 
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Creative  Writing 

Another  high-school  English  teacher 
related  how  her  tenth-graders  produced 
interesting,  thoughtful,  original,  and 
well-written  stories,  after  they  had  read 
freely  and  discussed  the  personal  im¬ 
pact  of  the  stories  which  they  had  read. 
She  gave  her  pupils  an  assignment  to 
write  an  original  story  on  a  borrowed 
theme.  Then  she  conducted  individual 
conferences  with  the  pupils,  through 
which  she  shared  the  creative  child’s 
struggle  to  write. 

The  teacher  felt  that  "the  conferences 
vvere  stimulating  to  creative  thinking” 
and  that  her  pupils  "took  time  and  pains 
to  develop  humor,  subtle  characteriza¬ 
tion,  and  style. 

Young  authors  made  the  following 
comments;  "It  was  the  hardest  but  the 
most  interesting  experience  I  have  ever 
had.”  "This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
knew  what  I  was  doing  when  I  wrote  a 
story.”  "For  the  first  time  I  had  control 
of  the  stcMry  and  saw  it  as  a  whole  in  its 
development.” 

Individualized  Reading 

Working  with  a  group  of  gifted 
seniors,  another  English  teacher  utilized 
an  individualized  reading  program  to 
help  pupils  develop  greater  skill  in  crit¬ 
ical  analysis  and  deeper  insight  into 
self.  She  aimed  to  create  an  awareness 
of  one’s  responsibility  to  use  his  talents 
for  world  understanding  and  world 
betterment,  as  well  as  the  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  aims  of  developing  discriminat¬ 
ing  readers. 

For  her  students  she  recommended 
the  following  literary  works:  Merezh- 
ovski’s  The  Romance  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Holland’s  Michaelangelo,  Mau- 
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rois’  Ariel,  and  Holland’s  novel  Jean 
Christophe. 

The  student  may  identify  himself 
with  the  struggles  for  "self-realization,” 
which  characters  out  of  the  past  have 
experienced.  It  is  possible  that  the  pu¬ 
pil  may  find  some  security  through 
reading  and  the  rather  deep  analytical 
discussions  that  follow. 

The  teacher  said,  “After  much  spe¬ 
cific  and  general  reading  the  classroom 
becomes  the  proving  ground  for  new 
ideas.”  Next  she  introduced  her  stu¬ 
dents  to  works  with  broader  implica¬ 
tions.  Members  of  the  group  read  to  dis¬ 
cover  national  and  individual  attitudes 
toward  war  as  found  in  Tolstoy’s  War 
and  Peace,  Hemarque’s  All  Quiet  on  the 
Western  Front,  Homains’  Verdun,  and 
Ibanez’s  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

A  consideration  of  individual  atti¬ 
tudes  brought  the  students  to  the  great 
question  of  the  individual  in  relation  to 
his  government.  Extremes  in  reading 
choice  helped  to  indicate  the  vast  scope 
of  this  problem  in  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind.  Sophocles’  Antigone,  Wouk’s  The 
Caine  Mutiny,  Silone’s  Bread  and  Wine, 
and  Pasternak’s  Dr.  Zhivago  show  vari¬ 
ous  ways  of  meeting  dictatorship.  These 
works  also  demonstrate  the  ultimate 
need  to  be  true  to  the  loyalties  exacted 
by  the  reader’s  own  inner  light. 

The  discussions,  which  resulted  from 
a  reading  program  such  as  this  one, 
continued  the  unconscious  evaluation 
already  begun  within  the  student  him¬ 
self.  The  real  evaluation,  however,  will 
come  during  college  or  even  years  later 
when  the  student  sees  in  retrospect  the 
turning  point  in  some  of  his  thinking. 
Therefore,  this  English  teacher  ex¬ 
pressed  a  realization  of  creativity  in  the 
gifted  as  a  "process  of  becoming.” 
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The  creative  experiences  for  intellec¬ 
tually  gifted  English  students  described 
in  this  article  are  examples  of  the  many 
activities  which  require  original  think¬ 
ing  and  writing;  wide  reading  of  quality' 
materials;  an  evolving  development  of 
ideas;  revised  thinking  based  on  discus¬ 
sion  and  additional  writing;  and  analy¬ 
tical  and  critical  evaluation.  Creative 
teachers  can  adequately  provide  for  the 
needs  of  the  gifted  through  experiences 
and  associations  similar  to  those  just  de¬ 
scribed. 

Critical  Thinking 

When  pupils  are  “gifted,”  that  is, 
gifted  intellectually,  we  aim  to  develop 
growth  in  the  power  to  think  independ¬ 
ently  and  abstractly;  to  analyze  and  read 
critically  and  innocently;  to  exjjerience 
the  process  of  creativity  and,  through  it, 
the  joy  of  discovery  in  our  school- 
oriented  work. 

Any  discussion  of  methodolog>’,  the 
content  of  courses,  or  even  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  identifying  the  gifted  secondari- 
school  pupils  must  take  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  adolekent,  his  needs,  his 
interests,  and  his  feelings.  A  study  of 
adolescent  culture  gives  us  many  clues 
or  guidelines  for  the  development  of 
successful  school  programs,  whether  for 
the  academically  talented  or  for  other 
groups  who  have  specialized  school 
needs. 

We  find  in  our  community — one 
which  reflects  the  typical  characteristics 
of  a  well-to-do  suburban  culture — that 
experimentation  in  education  is  favor¬ 
ably  accepted.  We  find  that  pupils  re¬ 
spond  to  the  exciting  atmosphere  which 
research  activity  can  bring. 

For  most  adolescents,  there  seems  to 
be  “prestige”  attached  to  being  selected 


for  certain  group  activities,  regardless 
of  the  nature  of  the  activities;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  “gifted”  student  selected 
for  particular  recognition  may  analyze 
critically  the  nature  of  the  selection  and 
the  purpose  of  his  being  chosen. 

Educators  have  verbalized  that  a  ma¬ 
jor  goal  of  education  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  critical  thinking.  The  gifted 
child  is  likely  to  begin  to  test  adults  in 
school  situations.  The  way  in  which 
teachers  and  administrators  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  test  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  educational  process. 
This  represents  a  vital,  yet  subtle,  in¬ 
fluence  that  our  schools  have  on  the 
education  of  gifted  pupils. 

Mathematics  and  Science 

In  our  schools  there  is  a  dominant 
interest  in  mathematics  and  science,  as 
there  has  been  in  our  American  culture 
for  the  past  generation.  Our  concern 
with  the  improvement  of  science  and 
mathematics  instruction  centers  on  vari¬ 
ous  goals.  First,  there  is  a  desire  to 
bring  the  curriculum  up  to  date  in 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
biology,  and  to  give  more  attention  to 
those  youngsters  who  are  gifted  in  these 
studies.  To  accomplish  this  end,  we 
have  an  on-going  in-service  program  for 
teachers  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  “modern”  mathematics. 

Another  major  goal  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  mathematics  and  science  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  gifted  is  to  achieve  more 
integration  of  mathematics  and  science 
in  the  secondary  schools  than  presently 
exists.  There  is  too  much  separateness 
in  most  high-school  curricula. 

Bringing  together  mathematics  and 
science  teachers  to  develop  curriculum 
will  improve  not  only  the  program  of 
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studies  but  also  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Another  goal  is  to  build  better  atti¬ 
tudes  of  acceptance  and  understanding 
of  science  in  this  nuclear  age.  Pupils 
need  to  learn  to  think  critically  about 
how  science  affects  their  lives.  This 
generation  must  know  not  only  what 
science  is,  but  also  what  science  is  do¬ 
ing.  Moral  issues  are  involved,  and 
young  people  need  to  know  how  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  results  of  scientific  research  in 
a  world  which  is  growing  closer  together 
in  larger  communities. 

Mathematics  Experimentation 

In  the  Cheltenham  Township,  Elkins 
Park,  Pennsylvania,  Public  Schools,  we 
are  conducting  a  study  of  the  effects 
of  varied  instructional  procedures  and 
content  on  attitudes  toward  mathemat¬ 
ics  and  on  mathematical  achievement 
in  our  junior  high  schools.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  experiment  the  high-ability 
seventh-graders  entering  junior  high  in 
1958  were  divided  into  four  groups. 
The  students  were  matched  on  intelli¬ 
gence,  arithmetic  achievement,  reading 
comprehension,  and  teacher  ratings. 

One  of  the  groups  was  accelerated 
through  a  traditional  arithmetic  pro¬ 
gram.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  group  had  demonstrated, 
by  their  scores  on  objective  arithmetic 
tests  and  on  a  prognostic  test  in  algebra, 
their  readiness  for  the  study  of  algebra. 

Two  of  the  groups  followed  the  pre¬ 
scribed  seventh-grade  material,  but 
spent  time  on  a  series  of  "enrichment” 
units  covering  history  of  numbers,  num¬ 
ber  systems,  powers  and  their  meanings, 
etc. 

One  of  these  enrichment  groups  .then 
moved  into  eight-grade  arithmetic  and 


studied  additional  “enrichment”  units 
dealing  with  measurement  and  statistics, 
operation  of  computers,  laws  of  arith¬ 
metic,  topology,  etc.  The  second  of  the 
enrichment  groups  entered  upon  the 
ninth-year  Illinois  Mathematics  Pro¬ 
gram  after  a  brief  period  spent  on  essen¬ 
tials  of  arithmetic. 

The  fourth  group  continued  as  a 
control  group. 

All  four  groups  were  pretested  on  a 
series  of  attitude  and  achivement  meas¬ 
ures.  All  the  groups  will  be  studied 
throughout  junior  and  senior  high 
school  to  determine  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  various  approaches. 

This  experiment  is  being  conducted 
co-operatively  by  our  school  district  and 
the  Horace  Mann  Lincoln  Institute  of 
School  Experimentation  at  Columbia 
University.  Thus  far,  it  seems  that  en¬ 
richment  material  represents  a  type  of 
acceleration,  as  the  nature  and  depth  of 
the  content  is  similar  to  material  in  the 
higher  grades.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult 
to  discuss  "enrichment”  without  dis¬ 
cussing  acceleration. 

Mathematics-Science  Seminar 

In  Elkins  Park,  we  offer  a  mathemat¬ 
ics-science  seminar  for  gifted  pupils, 
which  utilizes  community  resources  to 
develop  our  staff  and  program.  Teach¬ 
ers  screen  and  recommend  for  the  sem¬ 
inar  those  ninth-,  tenth-,  and  eleventh- 
grade  pupils  who  express  interest  in  the 
seminar.  The  seminar  meets  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  as  a  noncredit  activity. 

The  seminar  staff  comprises  men  and 
women  who  are  professionally  engaged 
in  scientific  endeavors  and  who  are  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  sharing  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  enthusiasm  for  science  with 
youth.  After  two  years,  we  now  have 
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A  GROWING  body  of  research  on  the 
gifted  indicates  a  widespread  interest  in 
them  and  in  the  educational  programs 
which  can  provide  for  their  optimum 
development.  Increased  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  the  gifted  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  sometimes  leads  to  criticisms  of  in¬ 
adequate  educational  provisions. 

Since  appropriate  educational  experi¬ 
ences  must  be  planned  in  terms  of  dif¬ 
ferences  betw'een  children,  we  should 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  interests 
and  needs  of  children  with  superior 
abilities.  While  generalizing  about 
them,  however,  we  must  be  fully  aware 
of  the  differences  between  individuals 
in  any  group  of  gifted  children. 

This  report  is  limited  to  a  review  of 
recently  published  studies  on  the  gifted 
in  the  following  areas:  family  back¬ 
ground,  interests  and  attitudes,  social 
characteristics,  achievement,  and  educa¬ 
tional  provisions. 

Family  Background 

Barbe  (3)  studied  the  background  of 
458  graduates  of  Cleveland’s  Major 
Work  Program  to  determine  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  heredity  and  environment  on 
the  development  of  the  gifted  child. 
The  study  indicated  that  parents  of 
gifted  children  were  about  average  in 
occupational  level,  educational  level, 
and  marital  adjustment.  Economically, 
however,  the  majority  of  the  gifted 


came  from  upper  middle-class  families. 
Both  this  study  and  another  conducted 
by  Drews  (12)  indicated  that  a  gifted 
child  is  usually  an  only  child  or  the  first¬ 
born  in  a  small  family. 

A  study  by  Bonsall  and  Stefflre  (6) 
of  the  temperament  differences  be¬ 
tween  gifted  and  other  high-school  sen¬ 
ior  boys  indicated  that  previously  found 
superiority  of  the  gifted  in  temperament 
stems  more  from  socio-economic  back¬ 
ground  than  from  any  differences  in 
gifted  children  as  such.  Most  of  the 
gifted  in  this  study  were  from  families 
in  the  upper  three  occupational  levels 
(professional,  managerial  and  official, 
and  clerical). 

Elicker  (17),  in  a  ten-year  study  in¬ 
volving  more  than  67,000  of  our  bright¬ 
est  high-school  seniors,  concluded  that 
no  group  of  our  population,  however  de¬ 
fined,  had  an  overwhelming  monopoly 
on  producing  gifted  children.  He  did 
find,  however,  that  fewer  gifted  stu¬ 
dents,  proportionally,  came  from  the 
country  or  from  communities  with  few¬ 
er  than  2500  population.  The  majority 
of  gifted  students  came  from  homes 
where  the  father  was  a  professional 
man  and  a  college  graduate.  Unlike  the 
studies  reported  earlier  (3,  12),  the 
gifted  child  was  seldom  the  only  child 
and  rarely  the  first-born  in  the  family. 

An  interesting  study  was  conducted 
by  Davidson  and  Balducci  (10)  to  de¬ 
termine  the  influence  of  social  class  and 
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sex  on  the  verbal  facility  of  very  bright 
children.  Family  income  was  used  as 
the  indication  of  low  or  high  social 
class. 

There  were  no  statistically  significant 
differences  in  verbal  facility  as  related 
to  sex,  social  status,  or  the  interaction 
of  the  two.  Although  there  were  no 
statistically  significant  differences,  the 
means  of  the  three  measures  appeared 
to  reveal  that  boys  were  sup)erior  to  girls 
in  verbal  facility,  regardless  of  social 
status;  that,  disregarding  sex,  high-stat¬ 
us  children  were  superior  to  low-status; 
and  that  children  from  underpriviledged 
environments  apparently  acquired  less 
facility  with  difficult  words  than  did 
high-status  children. 

This  study  points  out  the  need  for 
providing  programs  rich  in  \'erbal  expe¬ 
riences  and  general  language  skills  for 
all  children. 

While  the  research  is  not  completely 
consistent,  studies  generally  sha^v  that 
children  born  to  parents  of  higher  oc¬ 
cupational  or  economic  backgrounds 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  classified 
as  gifted  than  do  children  born  into 
lower  class  homes.  Some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  normally  associated  with  gifted 
children,  then,  may  actually  be  the 
characteristics  associated  with  chil¬ 
dren  from  higher  socio-economic  back¬ 
grounds. 

Interests  and  Attitudes 

In  planning  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
gifted  we  need  to  consider  their  inter¬ 
ests,  attitudes,  and  preferences  as  well 
as  their  measured  intelligence.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  people  work 
harder  and  find  more  success  in  those 
areas  which  are  of  interest  to  them  and 
upon  which  they  look  with  favorable  at- 
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titudes.  The  teacher  who  knows  how 
gifted  students  feel  about  their  school 
experiences  is  in  a  much  better  position 
to  offer  effective  guidance. 

Cutts  and  Moseley  (9)  did  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  study  involving  673  gifted 
students,  ages  six  to  seventeen  years,  to 
determine  their  reactions  to  schoolwork. 

Mathematics  led  the  lists  of  “subjects 
liked  best,”  “subjects  liked  least,”  “sub¬ 
jects  making  pupils  work  hardest,”  "sub¬ 
jects  liked  best  and  hardest,”  and  "sub¬ 
jects  liked  least  and  hardest.”  In  the  last 
categoiT',  “subjects  liked  least  and  hard¬ 
est,”  mathematics  exceeded  the  next 
highest  course  by  almost  two  to  one. 

An  alarming  number  of  students  in¬ 
dicated  little  or  no  interest  in  subjects 
which  would  be  important,  if  not  essen¬ 
tial,  in  their  vocational  choices.  This 
study  emphasizes  the  need  for  helping 
gifted  students  recognize  the  importance 
of  interests  and  attitudes  as  well  as  ap¬ 
titudes  and  abilities. 

Dye  (16)  conducted  a  comparative 
study  to  determine  the  differences  in 
attitudes  toward  school  of  gifted  and  av¬ 
erage  fifth-grade  children.  Although 
the  majority  of  both  groups  indicated 
favorable  attitudes  toward  school,  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  gifted  pupils 
was  dissatisfied.  One  out  of  ten  gifted 
girls  and  nvo  out  of  ten  gifted  boys 
were  unhappy  as  compared  with  one  out 
of  twenty  average  pupils.  The  majority 
of  children  in  both  groups  favored 
learning  a  foreign  language. 

Dressel  and  Grabow  (11)  sampled 
the  opinions  of  502  gifted  high-school 
graduates  from  six  Michigan  communi¬ 
ties  for  reactions  to  their  high-school 
experiences.  Although  many  of  these 
students  had  ranked  in  the  top  5  per 
cent  of  their  graduating  class  scholasti¬ 
cally,  they  felt  that  their  courses,  on  the 
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whole,  provided  neither  stimulus,  nor 
involvement,  nor  challenge.  In  spite  of 
the  current  emphasis  on  science,  the 
gifted  students  rated  it  only  fourth  in 
their  list  of  most  valuable  subjects. 

Elicker  and  Hess  (18),  studying  the 
vocational  interests  of  12,154  bright 
high-school  students,  found  more  than 
half  of  the  top  5  per  cent  of  college- 
preparatory  seniors  planned  to  enter  the 
critical  career  fields  of  teaching,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  science  research.  The  ratio 
of  gifted  women  to  gifted  men  who 
planned  to  enter  the  teaching  field  was 
approximately  seven  to  one. 

Brumbaugh  (7)  found  gifted  young¬ 
sters  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eleven 
years,  for  the  most  part,  chose  the  pro¬ 
fessions  as  their  vocational  preferences. 
They  also  preferred  to  work  in  a  "special 
area”  within  their  chosen  profession  and 
generally  aspired  to  a  place  of  high  rec¬ 
ognition  within  the  profession. 

A  study  (35)  of  the  reading  habits  of 
forty-one  former  "Quiz  Kids”  showed  a 
strong  interest  in  biography  and  auto¬ 
biography.  Brumbaugh  (7)  also  found 
biographies  to  be  the  favorite  reading 
interest  of  the  gifted. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  research  is 
helping  to  define  the  interests  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  more  capable  students.  It 
appears  that  the  gifted  have  a  more 
critical  attitude  toward  school  than  have 
average  children  and  that  many  find 
their  classes  lacking  in  stimulation  and 
challenge. 

Mathematics  seems  to  be  of  primary 
concern  to  the  gifted,  as  it  leads  in  both 
"liked”  and  "disliked”  subjects,  while 
biographies  and  autobiographies  are 
high  in  free-reading  interests.  Gifted 
children,  even  at  an  early  age,  show  a 
vocational  preference  for  the  profes¬ 
sions,  and,  at  the  high-school  level,  the 


larger  percentage  indicate  primary  inter¬ 
est  in  the  critical  fields  of  engineering, 
teaching,  and  science  research. 

Social  Characteristics 

Along  with  the  emphasis  on  provid¬ 
ing  educational  programs  which  chal¬ 
lenge  the  more  capable  students  to  high- 
level  intellectual  performance  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  social  adjustment 
and  life  success  of  gifted  individuals. 

MacCurdy  (27)  found  superior  sci¬ 
ence  students  to  be  somewhat  antisocial 
and  disinterested  in  sports,  athletics, 
and  public  entertainment.  They  concen¬ 
trated  on  solitary  activities  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual,  mechanical,  or  scientific  nature. 
Witty  (35),  after  studying  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  adjustment  of  forty-one  for¬ 
mer  "Quiz  Kids,”  reported  that  they  are 
not  of  a  solitary  and  sedentary  nature. 
They  participate  in  varied  and  generally 
wholesome  recreational  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  cards  and  active  sports. 

In  a  study  involving  children  with 
Stanford-Binet  IQ’s  of  150  or  higher, 
Gallagher  (19)  found  these  children  to 
be  significantly  more  accepted  as  "best 
friends”  in  regular  classroom  situations. 
This  significance  was  not  affected  by 
sex  or  grade  level.  Gallagher  found, 
however,  that  children  with  IQ’s  from 
150  to  165  were  more  likely  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  than  children  with  IQ’s  above 
165. 

Grace  and  Booth  (21),  in  a  study  of 
294  heterogeneously  grouped  children 
in  grades  one  through  six,  concluded 
that  children  do  not  become  social  isol¬ 
ates  within  the  elementary  school.  The 
most  gifted  were  still  among  the  best 
liked  in  the  sixth  grade  as  in  the  first 
grade.  High  intelligence  alone  is  not 
sufiBcient  cause  for  isolation  (30). 
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Miller  (28)  conducted  a  study  to  de¬ 
termine  significant  differences  in  social 
status  and  socioempathy  between  men¬ 
tally  superior,  typical,  and  retarded 
groups  in  regular  upper  elemental^’ 
classrooms.  He  found  the  superior  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  best  liked  and  most  wanted 
as  friends  by  classmates.  The  superior 
students’  social  status  appeared  to  be 
linearly  related  to  intelligence.  The  su¬ 
perior  students  in  this  study  were  also 
more  aware  of  their  own  and  other’s  so¬ 
ciometric  status  than  were  the  typical 
and  retarded  students. 

These  studies  help  to  clarify  other 
characteristics  of  the  gifted.  The  evi¬ 
dence  generally  shows  a  high  degree  of 
acceptability  by  their  peers.  There  is 
some  indication,  however,  that  students 
with  exceptionally  high  intelligence  are 
not  accepted  as  readily  as  those  who  are 
less  markedly  gifted.  There  is  disagree¬ 
ment  concerning  the  athletic  interest 
and  outgoing  nature  of  brighter  stu¬ 
dents.  This  disagreement  may  stem,  in 
part  from  the  design  of  the  studies  rath¬ 
er  than  from  inherent  differences  in  the 
gifted  stfudents. 

Achievement  of  the  Gifted 

One  emphasis  in  research  has  been 
on  the  characteristics  associated  with 
high-achieving  and  low-achieving  gifted 
students.  Are  different  personality  traits 
associated  with  the  two  groups?  Why 
does  a  pattern  of  underachievement  be¬ 
come  evident?  Do  gifted  students  tend  to 
fluctuate  from  high  achievement  to  low 
achievement? 

A  study  by  Walsh  (32)  involved  two 
carefully  matched  groups  of  twenty 
high-achieving  and  twenty  low-achiev¬ 
ing  boys  from  grades  two  through  five. 
Significant  differences  between  the  two 


groups  were  found  in  several  areas.  The 
high  achievers  saw  themselves  as  freer 
to  make  choices  and  freer  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  their  parents  tlian  the  low 
achievers.  They  also  more  frequently 
presented  a  feeling  of  belongingness  in 
relation  to  their  parents  and  saw  them¬ 
selves  in  constructive,  purposive,  and 
resourceful  activities. 

Haggard  (22)  studied  forty-five  gift¬ 
ed  children  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Laboratory  School  for  five  years.  In 
third  grade,  high  general  achievers  were 
sensitive  to  socialization  pressures.  They 
felt  that  their  parents  were  over-protect¬ 
ive,  pressuring  for  achievement,  and 
lacking  in  emotional  warmth.  By  sev¬ 
enth  grade  these  students  had  antag¬ 
onistic  attitudes  towards  adults,  al¬ 
though  they  got  along  better  with  par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  and  peers  than  low- 
achieving  gifted  students. 

A  commentary  on  our>  educational 
provisions  for  such  children  is  implied 
by  the  fact  that  the  high  achievers 
showed  a  marked  increase  in  level  of 
anxiety  and  a  decrease  in  intellectual 
originality  and  creativity  between  grades 
three  and  seven. 

Most  research  shows  a  desirable  total 
personality  pattern  for  high  achievers. 
Barrett  (4),  in  an  intensive  study  of 
thirty-t%vo  gifted  secondary  students  in 
Toronto,  concluded  that  achievers  came 
closer  to  the  "guidance  head’s’’  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  well-integrated  personality 
than  did  underachievers.  They  tended 
to  be  more  aware  of  the  nature  of  their 
adolescent  disturbances  and  more  con¬ 
structive  in  their  efforts  to  cope  with 
them.  They  had  greater  feelings  of  in¬ 
dividual  worth  and  greater  ability  to 
persist  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 

Both  underachievers  and  achievers 
had  emotional  disturbances  or  feelings 
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of  inadequacy,  and  there  were  no  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  the  two 
groups  in  courtesy,  co-operation,  and 
self-sufficiency.  The  pattern  of  under¬ 
achievement  was  apparent  by  grade 
five.  Thereafter,  high  achievers  re¬ 
mained  high,  and  low  achievers  did 
even  more  poorly  at  the  secondary  level. 

Much  research  in  the  area  is  unpul>- 
Ushed.  Gowan  (20),  in  a  summary  of 
five  unpublished  studies  by  his  students, 
concluded  that  gifted  underachievers 
are  self-sufficient  and  unsociable.  They 
identify  with  their  parents  or  other 
adult  models  less  well  than  gifted 
achievers,  and  they  have  fewer  salable 
skills. 

The  relation  of  home  and  parental 
characteristics  to  the  achievement  of  the 
gifted  has  been  examined  also.  In  one 
study  (4),  parents  of  underachievers 
were  less  interested  in  education  than 
were  parents  of  achievers;  moreover, 
they  were  overanxious,  oversohcitous, 
or  inconsistent  in  their  attitudes  toward 
their  children.  Drews  and  Tehan  (13), 
in  a  report  on  the  mothers  of  gifted 
junior-high-school  students,  concluded 
that  high  achievers  had  a  rigidly  defined 
place  in  the  home  and  that  their  moth¬ 
ers  tended  to  be  authoritarian. 

In  an  examination  of  another  dimen¬ 
sion  of  achievement,  Williams  (33) 
found  a  significant  relationship  between 
classroom  acceptance  and  the  academic 
performance  of  over  a  hundred  gifted 
children.  More  than  four  out  of  five 
gifted  children  who  were  high  in  total 
acceptance  (acceptance  extended  by 
and  to  the  group)  achieved  within  or 
beyond  expectancy,  while  more  than 
three  out  of  five  children  low  in  accept¬ 
ance  achieved  below  expectancy. 

Although  there  are  no  sharply  drawn 
lines  which  differentiate  achieving  and 


underachieving  gifted,  some  broad  out¬ 
lines  do  emerge  from  these  data.  The 
achievers  seem  to  have  greater  self¬ 
understanding  and  confidence,  get 
along  better  with  others,  identify  more 
with  parents  or  other  adult  models,  and 
persist  to  a  greater  degree  in  construc¬ 
tive,  socially  approved  endeavors  than 
underachievers.  They  are  likely  to  come 
from  authoritarian  homes  where  parents 
are  interested  in  education.  The  gifted 
are  more  likely  to  achieve  well  when 
they  accept  and  are  accepted  by  their 
classmates. 

Educational  Provisions 

Accelerating  students  to  higher  grade 
levels,  segregating  them  into  special 
classes,  and  enriching  regular  class¬ 
room  programs  are  the  most  common 
educational  provisions  for  the  gifted. 

Witty  (34),  in  a  survey  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  in  1951,  found  21  per  cent 
providing  acceleration  and  9  per  cent 
having  special  classes.  A  1956  report 
(31)  of  a  questionnaire  to  superintend¬ 
ents  in  New  York  indicated  that  over 
50  per  cent  used  double  promotion  or 
some  other  form  of  acceleration,  while 
1 1  per  cent  had  special  classes.  A  1959 
study  of  elementary  schools  in  Michi¬ 
gan  by  Durr  (15)  reported  1 5  per  cent 
using  acceleration  and  33  per  cent 
using  a  complete  or  partial  segregation. 

One  method  of  acceleration  involves 
the  early  school  admission  of  mentally 
advanced  children.  Birch  (5),  in  a 
study  of  forty-three  children  who  were 
admitted  early  to  first  grades  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  found  that  the  majority  made 
satisfactory  adjustments  academically, 
socially,  emotionally,  and  physically. 

Hobson  (23)  made  a  study  of  the 
high-school  records  of  over  five  hundred 
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gifted  students  who  had  been  admitted 
to  kindergarten  early.  He,  too,  con¬ 
cluded  that  early  enrollment  in  school 
does  not  put  "underage”  gifted  children 
at  a  disadvantage. 

Justman  (26)  studied  bright  students 
who  w'ere  accelerated  by  completing 
three  years  of  junior  high  school  in  two 
years’  special-progress  classes.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  jjersonal  and  social  ad¬ 
justment  of  gifted  students  is  neither 
advanced  nor  hindered  by  such  accel¬ 
eration.  Their  academic  achievement, 
however,  is  affected.  Matched  pairs  of 
students  in  special-progress  and  normal- 
progress  classes  were  compared  on  the 
bases  of  standardized  tests  (24),  teach¬ 
ers’  marks,  and  regents’  examinations 
(25).  The  results  indicated  that  stu¬ 
dents  can  do  at  least  as  well  academi¬ 
cally  in  two  years  as  equally  gifted  stu¬ 
dents  do  in  three  years  of  regular  classes. 

W'ider  use  of  acceleration  involves 
something  more  than  convincing  edu¬ 
cators  of  its  w'orth.  There  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  identifying  the  students  who  will 
profit  from  acceleration.  Woolf  (36) 
compared  the  intelligence  quotients  of 
students  who  had  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  an  accelerated  program  with 
those  who  were  unsuccessful  in  com¬ 
pleting  it.  Although  the  successfully  ac¬ 
celerated  group  had  a  median  intelli¬ 
gence  quotient  of  1 1 8  as  compared  with 
113  for  the  unsuccessful  students,  over 
89  per  cent  of  the  unsuccessful  group 
had  intelligence  quotients  which  were 
in  the  range  of  the  successful  students. 

TTie  evidence  favoring  acceleration 
for  gifted  students  continues  to  mount; 
however,  the  evidence  concerning  the 
best  methods  of  identifying  students  for 
acceleration  is  far  from  conclusive. 

One  of  the  best-know'n  programs  in¬ 
volving  special  classes  for  gifted  students 


is  in  Cleveland.  Barbe  (2)  received 
questionnaires  from  over  four-hundred 
high-school  graduates  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  enrolled  in  the  Cleveland 
Major  W'ork  Program.  Although  some 
former  students  had  suggestions  for 
strengthening  the  program,  less  than  8 
per  cent  of  all  those  responding  disap¬ 
proved  of  it. 

Brumbaugh  (8),  in  a  report  on 
tw'enty-seven  children  who  attended 
Hunter  College  Elementary  School,  con¬ 
cluded  that  gifted  children  who  are 
identified  at  an  early  age  and  placed  in 
homogeneous  groups  make  better  adjust¬ 
ments  to  their  poers;  do  better  academic¬ 
ally;  and  continue  in  school  to  a  higher 
level  than  gifted  children  who  are  not 
identified  and  grouped  at  an  early  age. 

Dunlap  (14)  found  that  gifted  ele¬ 
mentary  students  who  had  spocial  peri¬ 
ods  twice  a  week  generally  achieved 
more  than  those  who  remained  in  regu¬ 
lar  classes.  Ryan  (29)  added  more  evi¬ 
dence  by  concluding  that  junior-high- 
school  students  who  were  regularly  as¬ 
signed  to  sp)ecial  reading  classes  devel- 
op>ed  more  mature  reading  habits. 

Good  enrichment  in  a  regular  class¬ 
room  has  not  been  thoroughly  evaluated 
as  a  method  of  providing  for  the  gifted. 
Baldauf  ( 1 )  reported  a  study  in  which 
regular  classroom  teachers  were  given 
sp)ecial  training  in  methods  of  teaching 
the  mentally  advanced.  When  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  these  classes  were  compared 
with  a  matched  control  group,  there 
were  no  significant  differences  in  total 
mean  achievement,  but  there  were  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  favoring  the  experi¬ 
mental  group  in  six  of  thirty-six  pos¬ 
sible  subareas  of  achievement. 

Although  Baldauf’s  study  is  not  con¬ 
clusive,  it  does  add  support  to  the  theory 
that  special  training  of  teachers  may  re- 
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suit  in  greater  academic  achievement  of  first-born  or  the  only  child  in  his  fam- 
gifted  children  in  regular  classrooms.  ily?  Here,  again,  conflicting  evidence 
A  major  factor  in  the  dearth  of  re-  h:.s  been  found  in  these  summaries, 
search  evidence  on  enrichment  is  the  Most  of  the  needed  research,  how- 
difficulty  of  properly  organizing  experi-  ever,  is  suggested,  not  by  conflicting 

mental  groups  for  such  studies.  conclusions,  but  by  little  or  no  experi¬ 

mentation  in  certain  areas.  For  example. 
Suggested  Research  certain  characteristics,  such  as  great 

physical  maturity  and  verbal  facility. 
Recent  research  in  the  previously  have  long  been  associated  with  the 
discussed  areas  has  added  information  gifted.  Are  these  characteristics  really 
necessary  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  a  factor  of  social  class  rather  than  gift- 
the  gifted.  As  in  many  fields,  however,  edness  as  such? 

it  has  also  opened  new  vistas  for  ex-  Many  other  fruitful  areas  for  research 
perimentation.  also  are  presented.  Studies  are  needed 

Some  works  have  led  to  conflicting  which  not  only  compare  acceleration, 
conclusions  which  should  be  resolved  segregation,  and  enrichment  with  “reg- 
by  additional  carefully  controlled  stud-  ular”  programs,  but  which  also  deter- 
ies.  Do  children  from  professional  and  mine  the  values  of  such  provisions  when 
managerial  homes  stand  a  better  chance  compared  with  each  other.  Are  there 
of  being  classified  as  gifted  than  chil-  inherent  advantages  in  different  degrees 
dren  from  other  types  of  homes?  This  of  segregation  for  the  gifted?  How  can 
general  conclusion,  which  has  been  dis-  we  best  identify  those  students  who 
puted,  can  be  clarified  by  careful  stud-  would  profit  from  acceleration?  What 
ies  including  a  thorough  description  of  specific  factors  cause  the  gifted  to  be 
the  total  population  from  which  the  more  dissatisfied  with  school? 
children  were  drawn.  These  and  many  other  questions  con- 

Do  the  gifted  really  participate  to  an  cerning  the  gifted  have  not  been  an- 
above-average  extent  in  sports?  Two  swered  satisfactorily.  Our  provisions  for 
studies  summarized  here  reached  dif-  the  gifted  will  improve  as  continued 
ferent  conclusions.  study  leads  to  sound  conclusions 

Does  a  gifted  child  tend  to  be  the  through  research. 
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A  Teacher’s  Responsibility: 
Understanding  Group  Behavior 

ISADORA  MANN 
Teacher,  James  Russell  Lowell  School 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 


HE  understanding  of  group  behavior 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching  proc¬ 
ess.  When  groups  and  individuals  ex¬ 
hibit  unacceptable  behavior  and/or  a 
lack  of  acceptable  social  relationships, 
it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
teacher  of  the  group. 

Children  who  are  socially  unaccept¬ 
able  by  their  peers  often  exhibit  emo¬ 
tionally  unstable  habits  that  affect  all 
areas  of  their  development.  If  children 
can  be  helped  to  acquire  positive  social 
assets,  they  may  become  more  socially 
acceptable  to  their  peers.  Social  accept¬ 
ance,  in  turn,  may  increase  their  aca¬ 
demic  achievement. 

A  classroom  in  which  there  are  very 
few  socially  acceptable  intergroup  rela¬ 
tionships  is  likely  to  be  below  the  level 
of  optimum  learning.  The  lack  of  social 
acceptance  is  one  of  the  major  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  creating  dissension  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom.  Groups,  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividuals,  exhibit  both  acceptable  and 
unacceptable  social  behavior.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  responsibihty  to  help  create  a 
homogeneous  atmosphere  within  the 
room  by  understanding  the  social  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  class,  in  order  to  attain  the 
goal  of  optimum  learning. 

A  Sociometric  Study 

Sociometric  techniques  were  used  to 
study  the  social  structure  of  a  split-level 


sixth-grade  class  containing  twenty 
6A’s  and  sixteen  6B’s.  The  study  was 
limited  to  one  sixth-grade  class  over  a 
period  of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  were 
asked  specific  questions  which  required 
them  to  make  friendship  choices.  These 
choices  were  charted  as  sociograms, 
which  are  graphic  devices  used  for  re¬ 
cording  social  choices  made  by  a  group, 
to  determine  group  patterns  of  behavior 
and  the  place  of  each  individual  with¬ 
in  the  group. 

A  classroom  social-distance  scale  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  scale  devised  hy  Bogardus  (!> 
3)  was  used  to  chart  the  reaction  of 
each  pupil  to  every  other  pupil  in  the 
group.  The  information  gained  then 
was  used  to  devise  a  series  of  group  and 
individual  tasks  that  would  promote 
better  social  relations  in  the  classroom. 

Sociograms  for  this  study  were 
charted  to  indicate  the  general  structure 
of  the  classroom  and  to  identify  the  sub¬ 
groups,  cliques,  and  “pal  patterns.”  The 
pupils  in  the  older  groups  showed 
marked  tendencies  to  choose  only  those 
children  on  their  grade  level,  while  the 
younger  children  chose  outside  of  their 
own  grade. 

The  sociograms  also  indicated  a 
closed  subgroup  among  the  6A  girls. 
They  were  the  most  frequently  chosen 
group.  Moreover,  they  exhibited  a  high 
degree  of  social  perception  inasmuch  as 
each  star  had  two  or  all  of  her  choices 
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reciprocated.  There  were  only  two  other 
mutual  choices  made  among  the  girls. 
Almost  the  same  pattern  existed  among 
the  6A  boys  as  among  the  6A  girls, 
whereas  the  6B  boys  made  four  mutual 
choices.  This  situation  may  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  higher  socio-economic 
status  of  the  older  group  and  from  the 
parental  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear 
on  them  to  maintain  their  present  social 
relationships  because  of  the  low  socio¬ 
economic  character  of  the  neighborhood. 

Sixt>'-six  per  cent  of  the  tw'enty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  6A  class  had  been  together 
since  their  first  year  of  formal  schooling. 
Fift)’-five  per  cent  of  the  6A’s  attended 
the  same  church  and  were  active  mem¬ 
bers  in  its  youth  organization.  None  of 
their  parents  were  divorced,  and  the 
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children  enjoyed  satisfactory  family  re- 
lationshif>s. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  sixteen  members 
of  the  6B  class  had  been  together  since 
their  first  year  of  formal  schooling.  Fif¬ 
ty-five  p)er  cent  of  the  6B’s  came  from 
broken  homes  and  lived  either  with  step¬ 
parents  or  relatives  of  their  real  parents. 
The  socio-economic  status  of  this  group 
was  considerably  lower  than  that  of  the 
older  group,  and  their  family  relation¬ 
ships  were  poor.  Out  of  the  eight  pupils 
chosen  five  or  more  times,  only  one  was 
from  the  6B  class. 

Acting  on  the  Results 

The  information  obtained  from  the 
sociograms  was  used  as  a  basis  for  re¬ 
seating  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  6B  pu¬ 
pils  chose  members  of  the  6A  class  as 
first  or  second  choices.  It  was  possible  to 
seat  only  a  portion  of  the  children  next 
to  their  first  choices,  because  the  two 
grade  levels  had  to  be  seated  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  room. 

Social  studies  and  science  groups  were 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  friendship 
choices;  however,  after  two  weeks,  this 
procedure  had  to  be  discontinued  be¬ 
cause  the  groups  were  not  able  to  work 
well  together.  This  inability  to  work  to¬ 
gether  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  academic  abilities.  The  6A’s  did 
the  work  and  the  6B’s  sat  back  and  let 
them.  When  6B’s  were  placed  in  groups 
with  only  one  6 A,  the  quality  of  the 
work  improved.  Friendship  choices  were 
considered,  but  they  were  no  longer  the 
basis  for  the  work  groups. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
physical-education  teacher  to  choose 
traffic  boys  from  the  6A  class.  Andy  B., 
an  isolate,  was  chosen  in  an  attempt  to 
raise  his  social  standing.  He  had  the 
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highest  social-distance  score  in  the  class,  sonal  habits,  especially  on  the  days 
Nine  children,  or  almost  one-fourth  of  when  she  went  to  the  nurse, 
the  class,  checked  the  "Wish-he-were-  Routine  classroom  jobs  such  as  dust- 
not-in-our-class”  item  on  the  scale.  ing,  board-washing,  and  book-monitor- 

Andy  came  from  a  low  socio-econom-  ing  were  assigned  on  a  rotation  basis  by 
ic  home  and  had  very  poor  vision.  He  pairing  off  the  children  according  to 
should  have  been  in  the  sight-saving  their  friendship  choices.  These  corn- 
school,  but  his  parents  refused  to  send  mittees  worked  out  very  well  and  pro- 
him.  His  attitude  toward  any  type  of  vided  excellent  opportunities  for  pro¬ 
discipline  was  poor.  He  was  unable  to  moting  relationships  between  the  two 
work  with  any  child  in  the  room  without  grade  levels. 

getting  into  an  argument.  He  did  a  fair  Throughout  the  twelve  weeks  of  this 
job  of  assuming  the  responsibilities  as-  study,  a  number  of  sociograms  were 
signed  to  him  through  his  traffic  duties,  charted  in  order  to  follow  the  social 
While  this  assignment  did  not  seem  to  changes  of  the  class.  The  final  set  of 
raise  his  social  status  within  the  class-  sociograms  indicated  that  the  social 
room,  it  did  improve  his  behavior.  structure  had  improved. 

The  school  nurse  needed  helpers,  and  In  twelve  weeks  the  social  structure 
6A  girls  were  chosen  to  help  her.  Fae  of  a  class  can  change.  The  direction  in 
S.  was  given  extra  duties  in  an  attempt  which  this  change  takes  place  can  be 
to  raise  her  social  status.  Fae  was  as  manipulated;  however,  twelve  weeks  is 
highly  unacceptable  to  her  classmates  too  short  a  period  to  come  to  any  final 
as  was  Andy — a  fact  indicated  by  her  conclusions. 

score  of  123  on  the  social-distance  It  is  possible  to  affect  the  entire  struc- 
scale.  ture  of  the  group  when  individual  rela- 

Fae  S.  came  from  a  low  socio-econom-  tionships  are  improved.  The  application 
ic  home;  was  unclean;  was  a  poor  stu-  of  sociometric  techniques  and  an  under¬ 
dent;  tattled  on  her  fellow  classmates;  standing  of  the  information  gained  per- 
and  was  not  always  truthful.  The  added  mit  the  teacher  to  improve  the  social 
responsibility  that  was  assigned  to  Fae  structure  of  a  classroom  and  to  raise 
did  not  raise  her  social  status  to  any  the  academic  achievements  of  the  pupils 
great  extent,  but  it  did  improve  her  per-  to  some  degree. 
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Don’t  Know  the  Words” 

RUTH  V.  McCreary 
Reading  Supervisor,  Wooster  City  Schools 
Wooster,  Ohio 


I'd  like  to  read  if  I  knew  the  words” 
was  the  plaintive  remark  of  a  boy  who 
was  being  given  a  diagnostic  reading 
test. 

This  boy’s  statement  furnishes  an  im¬ 
portant  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  majority 
of  disabled  readers.  Word  recognition, 
the  initial  step  in  the  reading  process, 
is  a  real  problem  for  the  beginning  read¬ 
er  of  the  English  language  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  making  the  association 
between  letter  sounds  and  their  printed 
symbols. 

English  Spelling 

Only  26  letters  are  used  to  spell  more 
than  600,000  English  words.  However, 
since  we  have  approximately  43  speech 
sounds  in  our  language,  it  is  necessary 
for  one  letter  or  combination  of  letters 
to  have  several  different  sounds.  These 
sounds  may  change  from  word  to  word, 
as  g  in  goat  and  giant;  c  in  candy  and 
city;  and  ch  in  chair,  machine,  and 
character.  The  silent  letters  are  also 
confusing,  as  in  the  words  know,  lamb, 
write,  gnaw,  and  cake. 

Learning  to  recognize  a  letter  or  a 
combination  of  letters  by  several  differ¬ 
ent  sounds  is  perplexing  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  reader.  In  many  instances,  accord¬ 
ing  to  modern  pronunciation,  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  words  almost  defies  recognition. 

English  spelling  makes  word  percep¬ 
tion  extremely  difficult.  It  means  that 
some  words  must  be  remembered  as  vis¬ 


ual  images.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  letter  sound  which  is  heard  and  the 
letter  form  which  is  seen  when  a  word 
is  pronounced  may  be  two  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  things. 

Reading  Readiness 

Our  modern  way  of  life  is  instru¬ 
mental  in  furnishing  children  who  en¬ 
roll  in  elementary  school  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experiences  that  was  not  jxk- 
sible  fifty  years  ago.  Radio,  television, 
and  travel  contribute  to  the  general 
knowledge  of  pupils  who  enter  school 
today. 

The  events  of  preschool  and  kinder¬ 
garten  days  help  to  equip  the  child  for 
making  the  association  between  spoken 
and  printed  language.  This  time  in  his 
hfe  may  be  thought  of  as  a  reading- 
readiness  period. 

Listening  is  the  first  of  the  four 
facets  of  the  language  arts — and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  speaking,  reading,  and  writing. 
When  the  child  says  his  first  word,  he 
has  started  to  build  his  speaking  vocab¬ 
ulary.  Up  until  that  time,  he  had  only 
a  listening  vocabulary.  Children  under¬ 
stand  many  words  long  before  they  can 
say  them.  Auditory  awareness  comes 
first;  speech  sounds  must  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  reproduced. 

Reading,  the  third  phase  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  will  be  much  less  difficult 
for  the  child  who  comes  to  the  first 
grade  with  a  large  listening  and  speak- 
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ing  vocabulary.  When  a  new  word  is 
introduced,  it  is  much  more  likely  to 
have  meaning  for  him  if  he  has  used  it 
or  heard  it  before.  A  spoken  or  printed 
word  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  form  the 
mental  image  which  the  word  symbol¬ 
izes.  If  the  child  is  familiar  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  the  word  represents,  he  will 
be  able  to  attach  meaning  to  the  word. 
This  association  will  help  him  to  re¬ 
member  the  word  when  he  sees  it. 

The  child  who  is  ready  for  formal 
reading  instruction  will  have  auditory 
and  visual  discrimination.  He  will  be 
able  to  sit  still  and  pay  attenMon  for 
fifteen-  or  twenty-minute  p)eriods;  he 
will  have  a  background  of  experiences 
to  bring  to  his  reading  so  that  printed 
words  will  have  meaning  for  him.  As  he 
sees  words  under  pictures,  he  will  grad¬ 
ually  begin  to  associate  reading  with 
"printed  talk.” 

Formal  Reading  Instruction 

The  child  discovers  his  first  printed 
words  by  means  of  labeled  pictures. 
Then  he  begins  to  recognize  each  word 
by  its  general  shape  or  configuration 
without  the  picture.  He  gradually  as¬ 
certains  that  each  word  has  character 
of  its  own  and  is  different  from  every 
other  word. 

Children  learn  to  perceive  a  good 
many  "sight”  words  before  the  teacher 
begins  to  analyze  them  and  talk  about 
the  separate  letters  in  each  word.  When 
several  words  have  been  presented  that 
start  with  the  same  letter,  such  as  Tom, 
top,  and  toy,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  these  words  commence  with 
the  same  sound.  Then  the  letter  name 
for  the  sound  is  given. 

In  this  way,  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  presented  in  a  meaningful  situation. 


They  are  taught  incidentally  from  sight 
words  at  the  beginning  and  not  in  se¬ 
quence.  After  all  of  the  letters  have 
been  introduced,  they  are  learned  in 
consecutive  order. 

The  child’s  memory  can  only  hold  a 
certain  number  of  words,  so  he  needs  a 
tool  for  unlocking  new  words  and  those 
that  have  been  forgotten.  Phonics,  or 
making  the  association  between  speech 
sounds  and  their  printed  symbols,  func¬ 
tions  as  the  beginning  reader’s  diction¬ 
ary.  Developing  the  knowledge  for  using 
letter  sounds  to  work  out  new  words  is 
dictionary  readiness.  The  child  uses  a 
key  word  to  give  him  the  letter  sound  he 
needs  to  attack  an  unknown  word.  For 
example,  if  he  knows  the  word  ball,  and 
has  learned  the  key  word  fish  for  the  f 
sound,  he  can  substitute  the  f  for  b  and 
say  fall.  Skill  in  sound  substitution  is 
necessary  for  effective  dictionary  use. 

In  explaining  phonetic  rules  to  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  important  that  we  insert  the 
word  usually,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  exceptions.  If  there  is  one  vowel  in 
a  word  such  as  mop,  it  usually  has  the 
short  o  sound;  but  in  the  word  sold  the 
o  is  long. 

Some  words,  such  as  could  and  some, 
must  be  remembered  as  visual  images. 
Writing  the  words  to  be  learned  is  a 
mnemonic  device  for  retention.  It  com¬ 
pels  the  child  to  observe  each  letter  in 
its  proper  sequence  and  helps  him  to  fix 
the  details  in  his  mind.  Careful  first 
teaching  of  the  letter  forms  is  very  im¬ 
portant  in  reading  instruction. 

Word  Perception 

The  ability  to  respond  instantly  to  a 
visual  word  form  with  the  meaning  it 
represents  in  the  context  is  effective 
word  perception.  Unless  differences  in 
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letter  forms  are  stressed,  those  that  are 
similar  in  appearance  may  he  confused. 
This  is  especially  true  of  b,  d,  and  p;  a 
and  e;  and  m,  n,  and  r.  Confused  letters 
result  in  confused  words  and  inaccurate 
reading. 

Children  differ  in  their  ability  to  no¬ 
tice  details.  Some  pupils  in  a  class  will 
develop  into  good  readers  because  of 
their  ability  to  observe  differences  in 
letter  sounds  and  forms;  while  others  in 
the  same  class,  receiving  identical  in¬ 
struction,  will  have  poor  reading  ability 
because  of  their  lack  of  auditory'  and 
visual  discrimination. 

Confusion  of  letter  forms  is  a  prev¬ 
alent  contributing  factor  among  disabled 
readers.  From  the  very  beginning,  chil¬ 


dren  should  he  taught  to  distinguish  and 
remember  details  in  the  letters  of  each 
w'ord. 

The  boy,  who  said  he  couldn’t  read 
because  he  didn’t  know  the  words,  cer¬ 
tainly  stated  a  basic  principle.  The  abil¬ 
ity  to  decipher  the  printed  page  is  im¬ 
perative;  the  reader  must  have  the  key 
which  the  author  used  when  he  record¬ 
ed  his  thoughts.  Unless  the  word  or 
symbol  for  the  idea  which  the  author 
wished  to  convey  is  known,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  interpret  it  properly.  Read¬ 
ing  cannot  take  place  without  the  initial 
step,  which  is  word  perception.  Vocabu¬ 
lary  growth  is  developmental  and  is 
geared  to  the  abilities  and  requirements 
of  every  individual. 
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A  Study:  Reading  for  Duty 

JAMES  BINNEY 

Professor  of  English,  West  Chester  State  College 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


During  the  past  several  years  many 
studies  of  reading  have  been  made,  and 
many  reports  have  been  given  to  us.  Ex¬ 
perts  do  not  agree.  We  still  are  not  quite 
sure  whether  or  not  johnny  can  read. 
About  the  only  thing  everyone  agrees 
upon  is  that  johnny  should  read. 

The  Problem 

Where  should  we  place  the  emphasis 
upon  reading  at  this  time?  Should  we 
be  concerned  exclusively  with  how  read¬ 
ing  is  taught?  Or  is  it  just  as  important 
to  concern  ourselves  with  what  reading 
is  taught?  Would  it  be  much  gain  if 
johnny  could  read  better  than  any  per¬ 
son  ever  has  read  before  if  he  reads  only 
the  trash  found  on  some  newsstands? 

If  johnny  can’t  read  the  material  he 
will  need  for  college  work  or  for  a  trade, 
is  it  correct  to  say  that  he  can  read  at 
all?  Regardless  of  how  well  johnny  reads 
the  well-planned  and  predigested  pages 
of  his  scientifically  assembled  school 
readers,  if  he  lacks  a  background  in  the 
reading  which  a  civilized  graduate 
should  have,  has  he  been  taught  to 
read? 

"Can  johnny  read?”  is  a  question 
which  has  shades  of  meaning.  Millions 
of  people  in  our  country  have  been 
taught  to  read  by  many  methods;  many 
of  the  readers  of  this  article  may  have 
learned  to  read  by  the  old  ABC  meth¬ 
od,  but  they  can  read.  If  they  are  read¬ 
ing  Hamlet  while  johnny,  who  has 


learned  by  the  latest  methods,  is  reading 
the  comics,  who  is  reading  more  effi¬ 
ciently? 

One  of  the  important  questions  we 
need  to  ask  is  this:  Does  johnny  like 
to  read  the  things  he  is  given  to  read, 
or  does  he  read  only  because  of  a  sense 
of  duty?  In  other  words,  are  we  edu¬ 
cating  people  who  love  to  read  for  any 
reason  other  than  for  thrills  or  for  gain? 
If  millions  of  johnnies  love  to  read,  why 
do  we  read  fewer  books  per  capita  than 
the  people  of  any  other  western  nation 
— and  why  are  there  so  few  really  good 
books  among  those  we  do  read? 

Choice  in  Reading 

Concern  with  what  the  modern  stu¬ 
dent  reads  has  been  largely  confined  to 
the  possibility  that  cheap  reading  might 
bring  about  juvenile  delinquency.  We 
have  assumed  that  johnny  should  read 
proper  material  and  that  such  material 
with  a  little  arrangement  and  revised 
wording  should  do  all  we  expect  read¬ 
ing  to  do.  We  have  forgotten  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  love  to  read,  that  reading  has 
other  purposes  than  to  communicate  in¬ 
formation,  inculcate  morals,  and  train 
johnny  for  a  job. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  textbooks  de¬ 
signed  for  reading  classes,  many  of 
them  written  by  nonliterary  writers, 
might  indicate  that  the  writers  them¬ 
selves  were  not  interested  in  reading 
material  as  literature.  It  might  indicate 
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that  they  could  be  sympathetic  only 
with  reading  materials  as  prosaic  instru- 
ments  for  communicating  facts.  They 
have  failed  to  see  the  magic  of  words  in 
literary  masterpieces,  and  they  have  for¬ 
gotten  the  art  or  submerged  it  in  psuedo 
science. 

Imagine  what  happens — indeed  what 
has  happened — when  graduate  student 
A,  who  has  never  written  a  line  of 
anything  but  the  most  prosaic  kind  of 
composition,  rewrites  a  children’s  clas¬ 
sic  for  Professor  X's  new  book  of  read¬ 
ing  material  for  the  fifth  grade,  using 
only  words  within  the  supposed  vocab¬ 
ulary  of  eleven-year-old  children!  It  may 
be  that  the  dullness  of  the  content  in 
many  current  school  readers  has  done 
more  to  prevent  good  results  in  reading 
than  any  defects  in  methods  used. 

What  do  students,  high-school  grad¬ 
uates  of  the  superior  group  who  go  to 
college,  think  they  should  read — not 
what  do  they  hke  to  read,  but  what  do 
they  think  they  should  read? 

A  Short  Study 

Groups  of  college  freshmen — nine 
classes  over  a  period  of  three  years — 
were  asked  to  list  ten  articles  or  stories 
which  they  thought  would  be  good  ones 
for  college  freshmen  to  read.  They  were 
asked  to  make  selections  during  the  first 
week  they  were  in  college  before  they 
could  be  influenced  by  the  instructor  or 
by  any  assignment  which  might  be  given 
them.  They  were  asked  to  make  their 
nominations  from  any  magazines  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  No  attempt 
was  made  't  the  time  to  direct  them  to 
any  particular  articles. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  students 
made  their  selections  in  the  library, 
where  good  material  was  available,  and 


that  they  probably  made  selections 
which  they  thought  would  be  approved 
by  teachers.  These  factors  would  affect 
their  choices  and,  indeed,  the  results  of 
any  study. 

Results 

It  is  not  possible  to  label  choices  as 
simply  good  or  bad.  Students  had  little 
opportunity  to  make  really  bad  choices. 
Their  selections  could  be  classified  only 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  All  magazines 
contain  a  variety  of  material  ranging 
from  the  trivial  to  the  useful,  and  a  few 
publications  occasionally  contain  some¬ 
thing  of  permanent  literary  value. 

The  following  list  shows  categories 
and  the  number  of  choices  in  each. 

I.  Utilitarian _ 368 

(Advice  concerning  marriage, 

financial  affairs,  boy  friends, 

housing,  etc.) 

II.  Recreational _ 

A.  Useful  _ 50 

(As  fishing  for  health) 

B.  Trivial _ 108 

(Baseball  star’s  sore  thumb, 

movie  star’s  love  of  pretzels, 
etc.) 

III.  Technical  (Professional,  health, 

education,  science,  etc.) 

A.  Useful _ 570 

(Effectiveness  of  our 

Schools) 

B.  Scientific  Value _  27 

(Report  on  discovery) 

C.  Trivial  _ 26 

(Report  on  the  merely  curi¬ 

ous) 

IV.  News  of  the  Day  . . 540 

(Report  on  France) 

V.  Ckimplete  Propaganda  _  2 

VI.  Geographi  al _  56 

(Most  were  travelogues) 
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VII.  Personalities  _ 

A.  Useful-worth  while  „  28 
(Studies  of  Churchill, 

Schweitzer,  etc.) 

B.  Trivial  . 14 

(Curiosities,  faddists,  etc.) 

C.  Completely  harmful .  1 

(Report  on  worthless  char¬ 
acter) 

VIII.  Art,  Music _  8 

IX.  Religion  _ 

A.  Popular  _ 18 

(Reports  on  Billy  Graham) 

B.  Scholarly  _  4 

(Authentic  discussion  on 

such  things  as  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls) 

C.  Survey  news  on  religion  9 

X.  Literary  . . . . 

A.  Nonfiction  .  .  18 

(Serious  discussion  of  books) 

B.  Fiction _  3 

C.  Poetry _  2 

XI.  Miscellaneous  _  28 

Meaning? 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  educating  a 
group  of  students  who,  when  they  read, 
seek  something  immediately  useful. 
Nothing  is  to  be  criticized  about  the 
recommendations  except  for  what  is 
probably  a  tragic  lack  of  balance.  These 
young  people  evidently  believe  they  have 
a  duty  to  read;  whether  or  not  they  find 
it  possible  to  follow  their  own  advice, 
they  think  it  worth  while  to  list  works 
that  outwardly,  at  least,  suggest  value. 
There  are  368  listings  of  utilitarian 
items,  540  listings  dealing  with  news  of 
the  day. 

Little  is  here  to  suggest  that  many 
students  believe  that  reading  for  pure 
pleasure  might  be  approved.  Has  this 
been  the  result  of  our  educational  theory 


and  our  scientific  doctoring  of  reading 
material?  Or  are  we  content,  perhaps, 
to  have  reading  be  nothing  but  a  search 
for  facts?  Have  we  tried  and  sometimes 
succeeded  in  turning  reading  into  a  dry, 
measured,  clinically  purified  instrument 
for  the  communication  of  fact  and  fact 
alone? 

Does  all  this  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  reading  problem?  Does  John¬ 
ny  become  bored  reading  about  Little 
Joey  and  Stella’s  visit  to  the  stockyards 
where  they  learn  a  great  deal  about  how 
animals  are  turned  into  meat?  Does  this 
keep  him  from  being  excited  by  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Kipling’s  little  mongoose  in 
The  Jungle  Book.  (Poor  Litde  Mon¬ 
goose  was  revealed  lately  to  be  a  very 
much  overrated  killer  of  snakes.) 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  to 
the  writer  that  students  are  too  often 
directed  to  only  one  side  of  reading,  the 
useful  side.  When  students  think  of 
reading  which  might  help  them  to  be¬ 
come  educated,  they  think  of  factual 
reading.  Perhaps  it  might  horrify  some 
students  to  think  that  reading  might 
actually  excite  them.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  become  so  saturated  with  the  sci¬ 
entifically  arranged  material  in  the  read¬ 
ers  that  they  think  anything  else  is  for¬ 
eign.  All  this  may  be  true  or  not;  at 
least  it  might  suggest  a  fruitful  field 
for  study.  One  recommendation  might 
be  to  put  interesting  reading,  written  by 
literary  people,  back  into  the  readers. 

Another  possibility  may  be  indicated. 
If  the  student,  to  show  his  knowledge 
of  a  subject,  is  asked  to  show  proficiency 
by  checking  true  and  false  statements, 
may  he  not,  in  time,  become  convinced 
that  education  does  consist  in  nothing 
more  than  being  able  to  check  the  prop¬ 
er  facts?  He  may  logically  ask  why  he 
should  read  for  any  other  purpose  than 
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to  Store  his  mind  with  facts.  He  is  told 
that  education  is  more  than  the  mere 
memorization  of  items,  but  he  makes  his 
grades  by  reciting  facts.  The  proof,  he 
knows,  is  in  the  pudding.  Who  asks  him 
to  use  his  imagination,  to  think  through 
a  problem,  to  present  a  well-organized 
answer  to  anything?  Does  all  this  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  problem? 

In  our  concern  with  reading,  perhaps 
we  should  study  the  entire  situation — 
the  what  and  the  why  as  well  as  the 
how — and  perhaps  we  should  not  for¬ 
get  the  recent  study  which  shows  how 
amazingly  few  Americans  read  even  one 


book  a  year.  (We  might  remember,  too, 
how  few  of  the  books  read  were  worth 
reading.)  It  is  all  too  evident  that  many 
people,  including  many  students,  are 
not  interested  in  reading. 

The  real  question  is  not  why  Johnny 
can’t  read — but  why  johnny  isn’t  going 
to  read  when  he  becomes  old  enough  to 
do  as  he  pleases.  W’hat  and  how  much 
is  he  going  to  read  when  the  teacher  is 
not  around  to  coax  him  or  to  give  him 
a  star  beside  his  reading  chart  every  time 
he  reads  about  the  little  boy  who  had  an 
exciting  visit  to  Brazil  and  watched  the 
natives  drying  the  coffee  beans? 


A  handful  of  sand  is  an  anthology  of  the  universe. 

— David  McCord,  Once  and  for  All 
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Lincoln  once  said  that  sending 
troops  to  a  distant  battlefield  was  like 
shoveling  fleas  across  a  barn  floor;  you 
might  have  a  full  shoveful  when  you 
started,  but,  by  the  time  you  got  to  the 
other  side,  you  wouldn’t  have  many  left. 
Lincoln  might  very  well  have  compared 
the  communication  process  with  shovel¬ 
ing  fleas,  because,  by  its  very  nature, 
the  communication  process  wreaks  a 
similar  toll. 

Technique  Is  Not  Enough 

Every  teacher  who  hopes  to  minimize 
this  toll  must  first  understand  how  this 
loss  occurs.  This  understanding  will 
never  result  from  mastery  of  communi¬ 
cation  technique  alone;  rather  it  will 
come  only  from  understanding  the  ap¬ 
plicable  theory  or  basic  principles  of  the 
communication  process.  Robert  Frost 
maintains  that  confusion  results  from 
the  loss  of  the  sense  of  form.  Without 
the  sense  of  form  which  theory  supplies, 
any  teacher  who  hopes  to  be  a  sensitive, 
skillful  communicator  is  severely  handi¬ 
capped  if  not  completely  disabled. 

It  is  understandable,  yet  regrettable, 
that  communication  techniques,  rather 
than  communication  understandings, 
are  emphasized  today.  Too  few  teachers 
have  either  the  inclination  or  the  time 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  theory  of 
the  process.  However,  teachers  who  are 


concerned  about  teaching  well  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  communication  theory. 
Their  skill  in  all  phases  of  communica¬ 
tion — from  exchanging  ideas  in  every¬ 
day  classroom  situations  to  counseling, 
and  even  to  organizing  communication 
channels — really  depends  on  a  sensitive 
appreciation  of  what  lies  behind  the 
glib  advice  which  is  easily  given  today. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  discuss  the 
most  important  tenet  of  a  sound  theory 
of  communications — that  the  commu¬ 
nication  process  is  not  simple,  but  high¬ 
ly  complex.  Appreciating  just  how  com¬ 
plex  it  is,  and  in  what  ways,  is  the  first 
step  for  anyone  wishing  to  improve  his 
own  communicative  skill  and,  although 
it  seems  gratuitous  to  suggest  it,  his  own 
teaching  skill. 

The  Communication  Process 

Traditionally,  the  communication 
process  has  been  broken  down  this  way : 
Sender  —  Encoding  —  Message  —  De¬ 
coding  —  Receiver. 

The  speaker  or  writer  perceives  some¬ 
thing,  senses  a  desire  to  communicate, 
and  translates  his  ideas  into  verbal  sym¬ 
bols;  this  is  the  encoding  stage.  Then  he 
speaks  or  writes  the  message,  which  is 
attended  to  by  the  receiver.  The  re¬ 
ceiver  then  decodes  the  message  by  at¬ 
taching  his  meanings  to  the  words  he 
sees  or  hears. 
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After  this  has  been  accomplished,  we 
say  communication  has  taken  place. 
Now,  let’s  disect  this  apparently  simple 
process  and  locate  the  hidden  hazards. 

First  of  all,  because  of  incomplete 
sensory  development,  no  sender  can 
hope  to  have  perceived  perfectly  what 
he  wishes  to  communicate.  No  one  can 
hope  to  be  aware  of  all  there  is  to  see 
and  understand  in  even  the  simplest 
situation.  Hence,  the  cmnmunicator  be¬ 
gins  with  a  severe  handicap.  He  cannot 
formulate  his  message  perfectly  in  his 
own  mind  because  he  is  incapable  of 
sensing  everything  in  any  situation. 

Even  before  we  get  to  the  encoding 
stage,  the  communication  process,  by 
its  very  restrictive  nature,  has  begun  to 
take  its  toll.  The  skillful  communicator 
(the  skillful  teacher)  must,  perforce, 
be  a  sensitive,  trained  observer. 

Two  serious  difiBculties  occur  in  the 
encoding  stage.  First,  as  we  try  to  choose 
the  best  words, to  express  our  ideas,  we 
are  limited  by  the  words  in  our  active 
vocabularies.  Beyond  this,  we  cannot 
choose  the  words  which  seem  the  best 
or  most  appropriate  to  us  because  we 
are  limited  by  the  receiver’s  vocabulary. 
The  words  we  choose  not  only  must  be 
in  the  receiver’s  vocabulary,  but  also 
must  arouse  in  his  mind  an  idea  appro¬ 
priate  enough  to  our  purpose  so  that 
understanding  results. 

In  other  words,  beyond  the  inad¬ 
equacy  of  our  own  vocabulary,  we  are 
hampered  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  re¬ 
ceiver’s  vocabulary.  VVe  are  hampered, 
in  addition,  by  our  admittedly  inaccu¬ 
rate  idea  of  just  bow  broad  his  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  and  by  the  very  fact  that  his  hs- 
tening  vocabulary  is  different  from  his 
reading  vocabulary. 

Second,  we  are  limited  in  our  choice 
of  words  by  the  inadequacies  of  our 
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language.  Our  language  fails  us  as  we 
search  for  words  to  express  subde  shades 
of  meaning.  Making  the  most  of  the 
words  available  to  us  is  no  easy  or  sim¬ 
ple  task.  Speaking  of  the  search  for  just 
the  right  words,  John  Mason  Brown 
says,  “Even  if  it  [the  right  word]  eludes 
its  pursuer,  the  search  for  it  seems  to 
me  to  remain  among  the  obligations  of 
authorship.  Indeed,  the  true  hope  of 
anyone  who  loves  the  language  and  re¬ 
spects  it  is  to  stumble  upon,  not  the 
correct  word  or  phrase,  but  the  word  or 
phrase  which  is  so  right  that  it  seems 
inevitable.”  This  feature  of  the  com¬ 
munication  process  alone  is  enough  to 
frighten  evt:>  the  boldest  teacher. 

Assume,  despite  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  hazards,  that  we  still  have 
enough  of  a  message  worth  communi¬ 
cating.  We  have  observed  well,  chosen 
our  thoughts  wisely,  and  translated 
these  thoughts  into  words  we  think  the 
receiver  will  understand. 

The  prevaihng  thought  is  that  all 
the  sender  has  to  do  now  is  transfer 
his  ideas  from  his  mind  to  the  receiver’s 
mind.  He  bundles  his  ideas  into  a  neat 
little  package  and  sends  them  off  on  an 
unperilous  journey  to  be  opened  and  di¬ 
gested  whole. 

Unfortunately,  the  communication 
process  just  doesn’t  work  this  way,  and 
thinking  that  it  does  causes  more  mis¬ 
understandings  than  any  other  miscon¬ 
ception.  All  the  careful  teacher  can  hope 
to  do  is  to  stir  up  in  the  student’s  mind 
an  idea  close  enough  to  his  own  so  that 
understanding  results.  We  might  say 
that  no  matter  how  clear  the  idea  is  in 
the  teacher’s  mind  he  can  never  hteraUy 
transfer  his  idea  to  the  student’s  mind. 
The  teacher’s  skill  in  arousing  in  the 
student’s  mind  a  picture  similar  to  that 
in  his  is  the  key  to  understanding. 
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The  student  translates  the  words  he 
hears  or  reads  according  to  his  own 
experiences.  Every  idea  that  the  teacher 
arouses  in  the  student’s  mind  finds  sub¬ 
stance  or  meaning  not  in  what  the 
teacher  knows,  but  in  what  the  student 
knows.  For  interest’s  sake,  as  well  as 
for  accurateness,  the  careful  teacher 
provides  the  illustrations  needed  to  make 
complex  ideas  clear. 

It  is  no  quirk  that  we  find  the  able 
teacher  giving  example  after  example. 
Aside  from  the  obvious  interest  factor 
he  also  minimizes  a  serious  danger,  that 
of  letting  the  student  dream  up  grossly 
inaccurate  reproductions  of  what  the 
teacher  is  talking  about.  Without  these 
examples  the  teacher  would  expose  him¬ 
self  to  endless  questions.  Not  even  the 
most  patient  teacher  would  submit  to 
the  amount  of  questioning  necessary  for 
each  student  to  verify  all  his  guesses 
about  what  the  teacher  intended.  Nor 
would  time  permit  it.  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  the  teacher  must  foresee  the 
blocks  to  understanding  and  remove 
them. 

If  each  student  could  be  objective  in 
listening,  many  of  our  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  would  disappear.  Since  this  is  too 
much  to  hope  for,  we  must  accept  the 
listener  for  what  he  is.  A  listener,  the 
student,  is  a  judge.  He  judges  the  send¬ 
er;  he  judges  the  ideas  sent;  he  judges 
the  phrasing  of  those  ideas;  he  judges 
his  own  reception  of  those  ideas;  and  he 
even  judges  his  ow.i  judging.  His  emo¬ 
tions,  his  prejudices,  his  stereotypes, 
and  his  concern  about  himself — all 
elicit  interpretations  of  what  he  hears, 
to  the  extent  that  only  a  fool  would 
claim  that  he  objectively  consumes  the 
teacher’s  message  or  accurately  assays 
the  teacher’s  intent. 

It  is  next  to  impossible,  in  any  really 


effective  classroom  situation,  to  isolate 
and  identify  one  person  a^  a  “sender” 
and  the  other  as  the  "receiver.”  No  man 
can  hope  to  teach  well,  to  ccMnmunicate 
well,  without  guidance  from  those  he 
tries  to  reach.  The  listener  who  fails  to 
supply  this  guidance,  or  feedback,  hurts 
no  one  but  himself. 

Hence,  in  any  effective  teacher-stu¬ 
dent  relationship,  each  person  is  both  a 
sender  and  a  receiver  at  the  same  time. 
Even  when  the  receiver  is  not  present, 
as  happens  when  we  write,  the  sender 
must  imagine  that  he  is  present.  The 
sender  must  decide  whom  he  is  trying  to 
reach.  Moreover,  he  must  ask  himself 
all  of  the  questions  that  his  invisible 
audience  would  ask. 

The  Importance  of  Feedback 

The  research  of  Dr.  Alex  Bavelas,  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  and  at  the  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories,  shows  that  without  this  feedback, 
this  interchange  of  ideas  and  questions, 
the  communication  process  breaks  down 
completely.  So  many  errors  result  that 
the  message  just  doesn’t  get  across. 

In  a  very  simple  experiment,  Bavelas 
placed  two  men  in  separate  rooms  and 
required  one,  designated  as  the  sender, 
to  describe  by  telephone  the  exact  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  group  of  dominoes  to  the  other, 
designated  as  the  receiver.  The  receiver 
could  only  listen  and  try  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions.  The  sender  had  a  chart,  showing 
the  position  of  the  dominoes,  but  the 
receiver  had  only  a  plain  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  supply  of  dominoes. 

Bavelas  found  that,  among  twenty 
pairs  of  men,  no  pair  could  complete 
this  test  successfully.  'The  lack  of  feed¬ 
back  completely  nullified  the  sender’s 
best  efforts. 
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Dr.  Bavelas  then  went  on  with  two 
more  experiments.  In  the  first,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  could  answer  “yes”  or  “no”;  in 
the  second,  he  could  say  anything  he 
wanted  to  say.  In  other  words,  there 
was  a  total  feedback  possible  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  test. 

Although  the  pairs  of  men  in  these 
experiments  solved  the  problem  with 
equal  sp)eed  and  accuracy,  there  was  one 
important  difference.  The  partners  in 
the  “yes-no”  pairs  distrusted  each  other’s 
intelligence  and  ability  to  give  and  take 
directions  wisely.  Bavelas  reports  that, 
of  the  forty  men  involved,  thirty-nine 
made  slighting  remarks  about  their  part¬ 
ners  and  had  little  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  their  work. 

Bavelas  also  found  that  those  who 


participated  in  the  third  experiment,  in 
which  there  was  complete  freedom  of 
communication,  complimented  each 
other  and  were  confident  that  their  an¬ 
swer  was  correct. 

These  simple  experiments  support 
what  communication  theorists  have  felt 
for  some  time — that,  as  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  or  feedback,  increases,  speed,  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  morale  of  the  communica¬ 
tors  also  increases. 

Bavelas’  research,  duplicated  and  re¬ 
fined  by  others,  supports  the  thesis  that 
the  communication  process  is  not  sim¬ 
ple,  but  inordinately  complex. 

The  teacher  who  doesn’t  appreciate 
the  hazards  of  the  seemingly  simple 
communications  process  neglects  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  increased  success. 


A  Welcome 
Addition 


to  a  Famous  Family 


Beginning  Spanish 

NEW  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  SERIES 


Four  new  16mm  films  with  soundtrack  practice  tapes 
and  a  72-page  Teacher's  Guide.  Will  integrate  with 
current  course  of  study  and  ACCELERATE  language 
learning. 


For  free  Preview  Set  or  Descriptive  Brochure  of 
the  new  films,  or  the  complete  program,  direct 
your  request  to  the  address  belou’. 
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C-B  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS,  INC. 

690  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 


A  Sin  of  Omission 

THADDEUS  R.  MURROUGHS 
Optometrist,  Santa  Barbara,  California 


Lenny  was  a  nonreader.  He  was  fif¬ 
teen  years  old  when  he  came  to  the 
office  of  an  optometrist  for  the  first  time. 
After  many  years,  his  parents  still 
hoped  to  discover  a  cause  for  his  read¬ 
ing  difficulty. 

Lenny  was  the  picture  of  a  bright¬ 
eyed,  eager  boy  who  wanted  to  learn  to 
read,  if  only  someone  would  show  him 
how.  His  IQ  was  120,  and  he  was 
already  an  electronics  "genius.” 

Lenny  had  just  “graduated”  from  the 
elementary  school.  He  had  failed  every 
academic  subject  for  three  consecutive 
years.  He  had  repeated  one  grade,  but 
to  no  avail.  He  had  attended  many 
schools — public,  parochial,  and  private 
— in  search  of  aid.  He  had  been  th!;ough 
several  reading  clinics  and  had  received 
four  years  of  remedial  reading  instruc¬ 
tion.  Lenny  still  w'as  unable  to  read  a 
single  word  correctly! 

When  asked  to  read  the  word  cap, 
he  asked  if  he  could  sound  it  out. 
After  forty  seconds,  he  sounded  the 
word  as  sod.  He  explained  this  readily, 
since  the  letter  c  sounds  as  an  s,  the  a 
as  in  father,  and  the  p  becomes  a  d  up¬ 
side  down  and  reversed! 

Attempts  To  Discoi'er  Cause 

All  physical  examinations  proved 
negative.  Encephalography  was  normal. 
The  psychiatric  examination  showed 


nothing  wrong — yet!  Dominancy  rela¬ 
tionships  were  judged  inconclusive 
simply  because  they  were  not  evaluated 
individually  in  light  of  up-to-date 
knowledge.  All  tests  of  reading  ability- 
had  been  administered;  all  types  of 
reading  training  had  been  tried.  Every¬ 
thing  failed.  No  cause  for  the  reading 
failure  could  be  found. 

Lenny  had  several  "eye”  examina¬ 
tions,  with  and  without  drops,  but  he 
never  had  an  evaluation  of  his  visual 
functions  at  the  reading  distance.  The 
only  evaluation  which  might  prove  use¬ 
ful  in  a  diagnosis  had  been  omitted. 

Analysis  and  Rehabilitation 

A  complete  visual-perceptual-domi- 
nancy  analysis'  by  the  optometrist 
showed  that  Lenny  had  four  contingent 
causes  for  the  reading  retardation,  and 
one  resulting  cause.  The  primary  cause 
was  a  visual  problem  (inadequate  per¬ 
formance  at  near);  therefore,  Lenny 
was  given  a  bifocal.  He  showed  a  well- 
organized  progression  for  reading  from 
right  to  left,  and  he  showed  lateral  re¬ 
versals  in  letters  and  words.  Special  left- 
to-right  training  was  instituted.  Lenny 
could  not  discriminate  visually  between 
b  and  d,  h  and  r,  m  and  w,  and  many 
other  letters  which  have  similar  com- 
^ranents.  Special  training  in  visual  dis¬ 
crimination  was  provided. 


1.  The  author  presents  the  complete  format  of  analysis  in  “The  Optometric  Care  of 
Retarded  Readers,”  a  paper  scheduled  for  publication  in  January,  1961,  by  the  Optometric 
Extension  Program,  Duncan,  Oklahoma. 
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Since  Lenny  knew  only  a  few  of  the 
letter  sounds,  association  training  be¬ 
tween  visual  stimuli  and  oral  expression 
was  provided.  He  was  unable  to  verbal¬ 
ize  the  short  sounds  of  a,  e,  and  i  as  dif¬ 
ferent  sounds.  Visual  stimuli,  auditory 
reinforcement,  and  oral  expression  were 
used  to  build  the  necessary  associations 
and  discrimination  of  differences. 

Simultaneous  correction  of  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  was  instituted,  along  with 
guided  instruction  through  visual  train¬ 
ing.  After  six  hours  of  training,  Lenny 
was  able  to  read  prepared  material 
which  he  had  not  seen  before.  After 
twelve  hours,  his  mother  heard  him 
read — and  she  wept.  Needless  to  say, 
training  was  continued.  After  120  hours 
of  instruction,  Lenny  was  able  to  read 
at  sixth-grade  level. 

Visual  Immaturity 

June  was  not  “busting  out  all  over” 
for  little  Nancy,  age  eight,  as  she 
trudged  home  from  her  last  day  in 
school.  She  had  received  an  F  grade  in 
reading  and  in  spelling  every  grading 
period  throughout  the  year.  Her  twin 
brother,  in  the  same  class,  had  received 
A’s  in  the  same  subjects.  Nancy  would 
have  to  repeat  the  second  grade  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  while  her  brother  went  on 
with  the  class.  Nancy  cried. 

By  faU,  Nancy’s  mother  decided  that 
the  teaching  instruction  at  the  school 
was  all  wrong  (!)  and  that  the  teacher 
“had  it  in”  for  her  child  anyway.  Nancy 
was  transferred  to  a  parochial  school. 
By  Thanksgiving  time  Nancy  brought 
home  her  usual  F's  in  reading  and  spell¬ 
ing.  “It’s  time  to  check  her  eyes,” 
decided  Nancy’s  progressive  parents. 

'The  structure  of  the  eyes  was  normal 
and  Nancy  could  pass  the  Snellen  Test 


with  ease.  However,  a  visual  problem 
was  discovered,  which  had  its  origin  in 
visual  immaturity. 

Visual  Perception 

Children  do  not  perceive  objects  in 
the  same  manner  as  adults.  'They  sim¬ 
ply  see  things  smaller,  and  often  closer. 
In  addition,  the  focusing  system  of  the 
eye  does  not  assume  its  adult  shape  and 
function  until  the  age  of  five  years,  on 
the  average.  Nancy’s  visual  development 
had  lagged  behind,  and  she  was  visual¬ 
ly  immature  to  cope  with  the  task  of 
reading  in  the  first  and  second  grade. 
'Thus,  Nancy  had  not  acquired  a  basic 
sight  vocabulary  which  she  could  apply 
to  reading  and  spelling. 

Nancy  did  not  have  adequate  visual 
discrimination  of  form  even  at  the  age 
of  eight  years.  The  letters  appeared  so 
small  that  she  could  not  differentiate 
between  o,  e,  and  a.  She  confused  h,  n, 
and  r.  She  had  trouble  with  closely  sim¬ 
ilar  letters,  /,  t,  and  1,  and  h,  d,  and  p. 

Corrective  Measures 

Plus  lenses  were  prescribed  for  read¬ 
ing.  The  lenses  relaxed  the  inefficient 
focusing  system,  magnified  the  letters, 
and  seemed  to  move  them  away,  in 
space.  The  training  program  was  begun 
on  visual  discrimination  of  form,  and 
Nancy  responded  quickly.  Words  from 
the  Dolch  basic  sight  vocabulary  were 
added  as  soon  as  Nancy  could  sound  the 
necessary  letters  correctly.  After  a  dozen 
sessions  of  training,  Nancy  began  to 
make  great  strides  in  reading  and  spell¬ 
ing.  By  June  of  the  following  year,  she 
proudly  brought  home  her  first  A 
grades  in  those  subjects. 

There  are  pathetic,  sometimes  tragic. 
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overtones  to  most  of  these  cases.  Just 
before  the  holidays,  Nancy’s  mother  had 
asked  the  doctor  to  find  out  what  Nancy 
wanted  for  Christmas,  more  than  any* 
thing  else.  With  tears  in  her  eyes, 
Nancy  said,  “Just  a  D  in  reading  and  a 
D  in  spelling!” 

Faulty  Depth  Perception 

John,  a  sixteen-year-old  junior  in 
high  school,  was  a  big  well-built  boy, 
but  he  had  trouble  with  all  reading  sub¬ 
jects.  His  eyes  bothered  him  often.  He 
blinked,  scowled,  and  squinted  his 
eyes.  He  helped  to  perpetuate  the  myth 
of  20/20  vision  as  the  criterion  of  vis¬ 
ual  efficiency  by  passing  the  school 
Snellen  Test.*  John  had  two  "eye”  ex¬ 
aminations,  but  no  deficiency  was  noted. 

John’s  acuity  was  actually  substand¬ 
ard  at  intermediate  and  reading  dis¬ 
tances.  His  binocular  depth  perception 
(stereopsis),  which  had  never  been 
measured,  was  poorer  than  that  of  a 
fourth-grader.  He  was  a  threat,  driving 
on  the  highway,  since  his  distance  judg¬ 
ment  was  faulty.  Although  he  was 
right-dominant  for  hand  and  eye,  he 
was  trying  to  judge  distances  with  his 
right  eye,  which  had  the  poorer  vision. 

One  fateful  morning  he  came  to 
school  early  to  use  the  thirteen-inch 
table  saw.  As  class  began,  he  was  alone 
at  the  saw.  There  was  no  distraction. 
He  followed  instructions,  using  a  push- 
stick  to  push  his  little  board  through  the 
saw. 

He  did  not  know  that  he  was  judging 
the  back  distance  of  the  saw  2^  inches 
closer  than  it  actually  was,  nor  that  the 


saw  appeared  per  cent  smaller  than 
it  actually  was!  (Subsequent  visual  an¬ 
alysis  brought  this  out,  through  size- 
constancy  measurements.) 

As  the  far  ends  of  the  small  board  be¬ 
gan  to  vibrate  behind  the  saw,  John 
had  to  reach  ahead  with  his  left  hand 
to  hold  them  down.  He  neither  held  the 
thumb  high  enough  nor  reached  ahead 
far  enough — John  lost  two  fingers  of 
his  left  hand. 

John  only  needed  a  simple  lens  cor¬ 
rection  to  have  avoided  this  accident. 
He  is  wearing  glasses  today. 

The  Sin  of  Omission 

In  all  three  cases,  the  sin  of  omission 
was  failure  to  provide  adequate  visual 
correction  at  the  working  distance.  Had 
these  children  been  properly  tested  and 
corrected,  this  article  would  not  have 
been  written. 

The  co-operation  of  three  groups  is 
required  to  prevent  similar  tragedies  in 
the  future. 

1.  Parents  must  understand  that 
their  child’s  vision  is  their  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

2.  Schools  must  make  it  clear  that 
the  Snellen  Test  (if  used  at  all) 
is  no  substitute  for  a  complete 
visual  analysis.  Its  limitations 
should  be  defined  to  parents  so 
that  they  will  not  be  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security. 

3.  The  examining  doctor  must 
leave  no  visual  function  un¬ 
checked  or  taken  for  granted, 
for  the  child’s  future  frequently 
is  involved. 


2.  The  reader  is  referred  to  C.  H.  Vetterli’s  “How  Good  Is  20/20  Vision?”  Education, 
Vol.  80,  No.  1  (September,  1959),  pp.  41-45. 
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Leaders  in  Education  XXIX 

H.  GORDON  HULLFISH 


In  the  long  histon'  of  man  there  has 
probably  never  been  a  time  when  pub¬ 
lic  education  was  under  more  penetrat¬ 
ing  scrutiny  than  at  present.  Far-reach¬ 
ing  changes  have  been  proposed,  includ¬ 
ing  new  curricula,  airborne  television, 
and  teaching  machines.  To  appraise 
such  proposals  without  reference  to  the 
values  they  are  designed  to  serve  is  com¬ 
parable  to  flying  in  the  vast  regions  of 
outer  space  without  a  compass. 

In  making  such  an  appraisal.  Dr.  11. 
Gordon  Hullfish,  of  The  Ohio  State 
University  faculty,  would  emhasi^e  the 
importance  of  a  philosophy. 

For  some  thirty-five  years  this  dis¬ 


tinguished  and  genial  scholar  has  been 
guiding  both  undergraduate  and  gradu¬ 
ate  students  in  an  examination  of  their 
philosophical  positions. 

Perhaps  one  of  Dr.  llullfish’s  students 
has  captured  the  attitude  of  all  of  them 
in  this  statement:  “His  classes  do  not 
represent  the  presentation  of  a  closed 
doctrine,  a  final  answer  to  man’s  prob¬ 
lems  or  way  of  life.  Hather  he  insists, 
through  the  very  force  of  his  dedication 
to  intelligence,  that  man  must  ever  be 
free  to  question  continually,  to  search 
for  a  better  way  of  ‘coming  at  life’  so 
that  philosopical  inquiry  becomes  syn¬ 
onymous  with  growth  of  the  individual 
spirit.” 

Dr.  Hullfish’s  reputation  as  a  teacher, 
educational  consultant,  and  author  is 
international.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  aspect  of  modern  education  where 
his  creative  influence  has  not  been  felt. 
If  is  probable,  however,  that  Dr  Hull- 
fish’s  most  powerful  contribution  to 
education  is  made  in  tbe  classroom. 

Great  teachers  are  recognized  for 
their  ability'  to  guide  all  students  toward 
the  achievement  of  their  highest  poten¬ 
tialities  and  to  release  the  greatness 
which  resides  in  each  of  them.  Meas¬ 
ured  by  this  criterion.  Dr.  Hullfish  is 
among  the  greatest.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  he  recently  received  from  The 
Ohio  State  University  a  citation  and 
Distinguished  Teaching  Award  which 
recognizes  his  teaching  genius. 

Dr.  Harold  Fawcett 
The  Ohio  State  University 
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WHAT  SCHOOLS  ARE  DOING 

Foreign  Language  in^the  Elementary  School 
GUY  WAGNER 

Director  of  the  Curriculum  Laboratory 
Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls 


O  NE  of  the  major  educational  devel-  guagc  learning  should  be  continued  un- 
opments  during  the  past  few  years  has  til  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  working 
been  the  impetus  given  to  foreign-lan-  knowledge  of  the  language, 
guage  instruction  in  the  elementary-  3.  Local  problems  should  be  evalu- 

school  curriculum.  This  wave  of  in-  ated  in  terms  of  the  goals  established 

creased  language  instruction  has  mount-  for  the  course. 

ed  despite  the  reasonable  hesitancy  of  4.  During  the  first  few  years  of  in¬ 
administrators  to  add  academic  and  h-  struction,  the  aural-oral  approach 
nancial  weight  to  their  school  programs,  should  be  used  almost  entirely. 

Relatively  few  curriculum  guides  5.  Experience  chart  reading  prob- 

have  been  developed  for  the  teaching  ably  should  be  the  first  type  of  reading, 
of  foreign  language  in  the  elementary  It  should  be  followed  by  reading  of 

grades.  Those  that  have  been  developed  printed  materials  which  are  fitted  to  the 

give  evidence  that  these  programs  are  interests,  maturity,  and  tempo  of  ele- 
in  either  French  or  Spanish.  mentarv-school  children. 

Several  significant  observations  can  6.  The  tape  recorder,  the  story- 

be  made  in  connection  with  today’s  telling  technique,  various  props  (such 
teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  our  as  figurines  and  pictures),  games,  songs, 
elementary  schools:  and  rhythms  can  be  valuable  teaching 

1.  It  seems  reasonable  to  introduce  aids. 

a  foreign  language  during  the  early  7.  In  the  light  of  these  new'  ele- 

years  of  school  because  of  the  “language  mentary  language  programs,  the  junior- 
plasticity”  of  children.  and  senior-high  courses  should  be  re- 

2.  To  be  worth  while,  foreign-lan-  evaluated  and  reorganized. 

Canal  Zone  Division  of  Schools,  Guide  for  the  Teaching  of  Spanish  to  English-Speaking 
Students  in  the  Canal  Zone  Elementary  Schools,  Vol.  I  (Grades  1-3),  1956;  Vol.  II 
(Grades  4-5),  1958, 

City  of  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Teaching  Guide  for  French  (Grades  K-6)  and  Teaching 
Guide  for  Spanish  (Grades  K-6),  Chicago,  Illinois,  1959. 

Cleveland  Public  Schools.  French  in  the  Elementary  School,  Part  I  (Grades  1-6),  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1958. 

Dade  C.ounty  Public  Schools,  Let’s  Speak  Spanish,  Bulletin  No.  20B,  Miami,  Florida,  1958. 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  Instructional  Guide  for  Spanish  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  1957. 

Sister  Mary  Madeleine,  "A  Demonstration  Unit  for  FLES,”  The  French  Review  (May,  1958). 
Thompson,  E.  E.  Foreign  Language  Teaching  in  Elementary  Schools  (Washington,  D.  C.: 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  1958). 
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HAT  this  world  needs  is  better- 
behaved  people,  but  what  is  being  done 
to  satisfy  this  need?  Pronouncements 
on  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  edu¬ 
cation  are  long  and  impressive.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  schools  and  several  state  asso¬ 
ciations  studied,  reflected,  pronounced, 
and,  in  most  cases,  acted  on  the  great 
problem  of  improving  human  conduct 
during  the  decade  of  the  1950’s. 

I  was  on  such  a  committee  of  the 
Illinois  Education  Association  in  the 
early  part  of  the  decade.  Under  the 
chairmanship  of  Edith  Wentworth, 
president  of  the  lEA,  we  catalogued 
moral  and  spiritual  values,  which  were 
hke  those  listed  by  the  Educational  Pol¬ 
icies  Commission.  These  values  were 
( 1 )  the  supreme  importance  of  individ¬ 
ual  personality;  (2)  respect  and  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  rights  and  needs  of 
others;  (3)  acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  one’s  own  con¬ 
duct;  (4)  respect  for  and  pursuit  of  ex¬ 
cellence;  (5)  search  and  respect  for 
truth  and  justice;  (6)  mutual  consent 
and  co-operation  based  on  truth  and  un¬ 
derstanding;  and  C7)  acceptance  by 
each  person  of  responsibility  to  elevate 
moral  and  spiritual  values  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Indeed,  much  has  been  done  toward 
solving  the  problem,  but  still  more  is 
required — and  not  because  schools  have 


been  abject  failures.  Observation  reveals 
that  the  behavior  of  children  in  school  is 
the  best  children’s  behavior  anywhere 
— certainly  better  than  in  the  movies, 
on  the  streets,  in  most  homes,  and, 
from  what  I  have  seen,  in  Sunday 
school.  Behavior  of  children  in  school 
today  is  a  lot  better  than  it  was  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  years  ago.  There  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  particularly  in  disturbed  parts 
of  big  cities;  nevertheless,  in  the  main, 
school  controls  and  conduct  are  more 
orderly  now  than  they  were  in  the  late 
1800’s. 

I  presume  that  one  reason  for  the 
confusion  in  people’s  minds  about  the 
relative  behavior  of  children  in  the  "gay 
nineties’’  and  now  is  this:  What  was  a 
boyish  prank  then  is  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  now. 

Probably  the  most  serious  charge  is 
not  that  children  behave  badly  in  school, 
but  that  good  school  behavior  does  not 
always  transfer  into  out-of-school  life. 
If  people  are  to  be  better  behaved, 
there  simply  must  be  transfer.  How  may 
we  accomplish  this?  Should  the  schools 
and  churches  become  working  partners? 
Should  we  develop  these  values  through 
providing  experiences  and  setting  exam¬ 
ples  for  the  children? 

I  shall  take  up  these  questions  and 
present  my  views  in  regard  to  them  in 
subsequent  issues  of  this  magazine. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  FRONTIER 


The  Muscular  Nature  of  Language 


FRED  G.  WALCOTT 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


TThe  Greeks  planted  at  least  one  no¬ 
tion  in  the  Western  culture  that  has 
plagued  education  ever  since.  It  was 
the  concept  of  the  duality  of  mind  and 
body — the  belief  that  the  two  are  dis¬ 
parate,  that  the  one  merely  houses  the 
other,  and  that  in  relative  importance 
the  mind  far  transcends  the  gross 
physical  form. 

The  impact  of  modern  science  has 
been  to  expose  this  error.  The  human 
organism  has  been  revealed  as  an  inte¬ 
grated  unit,  with  all  of  its  functions 
contained  and  controlled  within  the  spe¬ 
cialized  tissues  of  the  physical  self. 
When  thinking,  the  body  exercises  its 
natural  functions  of  sensuous  aware¬ 
ness,  just  as  it  exercises  all  its  other  or¬ 
ganic  functions,  such  as  ingestion,  res¬ 
piration,  elimination,  etc.  In  all  of  these 
functions  there  is  a  conscious  mental 
accompaniment  that  confirms  the  close¬ 
ly  knit  unity  that  the  organism  is. 

The  harm  to  education,  which  the 
primitive  notion  entailed,  lay  in  the 
false  emphases  it  imposed  on  methods 
of  learning.  The  body  was  not  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  but  subdued.  Children  had  to 
learn  to  sit  still,  to  be  silent,  and  to 
think.  Physical  labor  was  not  educative. 

A  prime  example  of  this  fallacy  may 
be  seen  in  our  early  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  language.  One  studied  words  at  his 
desk — silently,  as  an  exercise  of  mem¬ 


ory.  Most  of  the  talking  in  the  class¬ 
room  was  done  by  the  teacher,  while  the 
children  merely  listened  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  sui>erior  mind. 

We  now  know  that  language  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  motor-kinesthetic  function,  that  it 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  muscular  habit, 
acquired  by  long,  patient  practice  in 
saying  words  aloud  in  sentences.  The 
growing  child  undertakes  this  wondrous, 
self-impelled  discipline  of  muscular  drill 
as  a  function  of  his  very  being.  One 
study  estimates  that  four-year-old  chil¬ 
dren  utter  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
words  daily  in  their  irrepressible  drive 
to  perfect  this  physical  skill. 

To  change  one’s  language,  once  it  has 
been  established  in  the  subconscious 
muscular  matrix  of  the  personality,  re¬ 
quires  the  learning  of  new  muscular 
patterns.  One  must  learn  these  patterns 
so  thoroughly  that  they  emerge  subcon¬ 
sciously  and  automatically  when  the 
mind  is  focused  on  the  ideas  that  the 
muscular  symbols  are  simultaneously 
framing.  The  teaching  of  languages  be¬ 
comes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  inducing 
muscular  utterance.  Obviously  it  must 
be  oral,  because  only  oral  expression 
dominantly  involves  the  muscles. 

The  chief  problem  in  teaching  lan¬ 
guage  is  that  of  multiplying  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  converse  aloud — an  activity  not 
encouraged  in  traditional  classrooms. 
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Helping  Your  Gifted  Child.  By  Ruth 
Strang.  New  York.  Dutton.  1960.  $4.50. 

Ruth  Strang  discusses  the  gifted  child  in  a 
realistic  and  extremely  sensible  way  in  this 
very  rewarding  book.  The  volume  is  one  that 
parents  will  find  especially  helpful;  it  is  one 
that  school  people  can  properly  recommend  to 
the  parents  of  gifted  youngsters.  The  book  is 
a  good  one  for  appropriate  use  in  teacher 
education.  Dr.  Strang,  after  first  identifying 
characteristics  of  gifted  children,  discusses 
these  youngsters  by  age  groups.  The  book 
offers  many  suggestions  for  those  who  have 
gifted  youngsters.  It  also  contains  numerous 
case  studies  and  some  reading  lists  for  both 
children  and  parents. — W.  P,  S. 

Teaching  Science  through  Conser¬ 
vation.  By  Martha  E.  Munzer  and  Paul  F. 
Brandwein.  N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1960.  $7.50. 

Practical  laboratory  experiences  and  field- 
study  procedures  are  presented  in  this  book 
which  takes  for  its  theme  the  story  of  con¬ 
servation  through  the  teaching  of  science. 
The  experiments  and  field  procedures  have 
been  used  with  much  success  by  the  authors 
in  their  schoolwork;  they  arc  vital  and  ex¬ 
citing  experiences  for  youngsters.  Natural  re¬ 
sources  are  grouped  into  four  categories:  Re¬ 
newable  resources  impinge  on  the  fields  of 
botany,  biology,  agronomy,  biochemistry  and 
genetics.  Non-renewable  resources  are  cover¬ 
ed  in  geography,  geology,  mincrology,  chem¬ 
istry,  physics,  and  geophysics.  "Inexhaustible" 
resources  are  those  which  presently  seem  lim¬ 
itless,  and  the  areas  involve^]  include  ocean¬ 
ography,  meteorology,  and  the  sciences  of 
solar  and  atomic  energy.  New  and  to-be-de- 
veloped  resources  are  those  which  depend 
upon  highly  skilled  people  working  in  re¬ 


search  centers.  An  annotatixl  bibliography 
gives  a  thorough  coverage  of  instructional 
materials  that  can  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  text  and  in  school  practice.  Excellent  for 
prospective  teachers  of  science  at  all  levels, 
as  well  as  for  seasoned  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  in  the  field. — W.  P.  S. 

Music  Education  in  Action.  Edited  by 
Archie  N.  Jones.  Boston.  Allyn  and  Bacon. 
1960.  $6.16. 

The  problems  of  contemporary  music  edu¬ 
cation  are  carefully  identified  in  this  book, 
and  they  are  discussed  in  practical  terms. 
Basic  principles  are  stressed,  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  and  testi-d  methods  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  goals  are  pointed  out.  This  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  usc'ful  text  that  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  wholeheartedly  to  all  music  educa¬ 
tors.— W.  P.  S. 

Modern  Elementary  Curriculum. 
William  B.  Ragan.  New  York.  Holt.  Revised 
Edition.  1960.  $6.00. 

This  widely-adopted  text  first  appeared  in 
1953;  since  that  time,  it  has  served  effect¬ 
ively  in  many  phases  of  teacher  education. 
The  book  now  has  been  revised,  and  two  com¬ 
pletely  new  chapters  have  been  added.  The 
first  of  these  is  entitled  "School  and  Society  in 
the  Recent  Past"  and  covers  some  of  the 
changes  of  the  last  decade.  The  second  new 
chapter,  “The  Outlook  for  the  Future,"  makes 
predictions  and  points  to  impending  changes. 
The  volume  is  a  comprehensive  one  with  very 
broad  coverage.  The  materials  are  carefully 
organized  for  teaching  purposes.  Each  chap¬ 
ter  provides  problems  and  projects  for  student 
activity,  as  well  as  lists  of  selected  readings 
and  selected  films. — W.  P.  S. 
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Coming  in  the  December  EDUCATION 

Next  month’s  EDUCATION  will  feature  the  subject  of  “Guidance  and  Coun¬ 
seling.”  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  titles  of  articles  which  were  gathered 
under  the  guest  editorship  of  Russell  N.  Cassel,  Director,  Pupil  Personnel  Serv¬ 
ices,  Lompoc  Unified  Schools,  Lompoc,  California; 

Defining  the  Role  of  the  Counselor,  Carroll  H.  Miller,  Specialist,  Preparation  of  Personnel 
Workers,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Guidance  Through  Parent-Teacher  Conferences,  W.  Lloyd  Johns,  Principal,  Sequoia  Junior 
High  School,  Fontana,  California 

Explorations  in  Creative  Thinking  in  the  Early  School  Years,  E.  Paul  Torrance,  Bureau  of 
Educational  Research,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

The  Role  of  the  Counselor  in  Discipline,  Paul  E.  Opstad,  Counselor,  Long  Beach  State 
College,  Long  Beach,  California 

Every  Teacher  a  Counselor,  But  .  .  .,  David  D.  Malcolm,  Co-ordinator,  Guidance  Studies, 
San  Diega  State  College,  San  Diego,  California 

In  the  months  ahead,  you’ll  find  issues  devoted  to  these  other  important  areas: 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  The  Slow  Learner,  Language  Arts,  Music  Education,  and 
Reading. 

To  enter  a  new  subscription,  or  to  renew  or  extend  your  present  subscription, 
simply  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail  today.  (NOTE:  To  determine  your  sub¬ 
scription  expiration  date,  simply  refer  to  the  extreme  left-hand  side  of  the 
bottom  line  of  your  address  plate.  Example:  Nov.  60  means  your  subscription 
expires  with  the  November,  1960  issue,  etc.) 

960 

EDUCATION,  1720  E.  38th  St.,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  enter  my  subscription  order  for  the  following  term: 

□  3  years,  $12.00  □  2  years,  $9.00  □  1  year,  $5.00 

(Please  add  50<  per  year  for  foreign  countries) 

Q]  Remittance  enclosed  Q  Invoice  me  Q  Extend  present  subscription 

Name . Title . 

Affiliation 
Address.... 

City 


Zone 


State 
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More  Valuable  Than  Ever  Before! 


/4U  'HtuA 

CHILDHOOD  OF 
FAMOUS  AMERICANS 

THE  BEAUTIFULLY  STYLED 
BEST-SELLING  CHILDREN’S  SERIES 


Here  are  your  favorite  supplementary  readers — now  in  a  new,  iiKKlern,  colorful 
format  that  makes  them  more  popular  than  ever  before. 

Use  CHILDHOOD  books  in  your  classroom  for: 

•  Productive  FREE  READING!  •  Enriched  CURRICULAR  READING! 

•  Interest-centered  DEVELOPMENTAL  READING!  •  SPECfAL  READING  Classes! 

These  beautiful  new  b(M)ks  provide  reading  uith  a  purpose.  W  hen  you  use  them 
in  the  classnxrm  you  will  have: 

CLASSWIDE  READING  GAINS:  livery  intermediate  grade  pupil  will  thrill  to 
the  action  and  excitement  in  these  stories  about  real  Americans.  Better  ami  faster 
reading  will  result  through  the  use  of  these  high  interest,  easy  vocahularv  b<H)ks. 

BROADENED  HORIZONS:  Important  concepts  of  history,  geography,  sci¬ 
ence  and  the  stK'ial  studies  are  brought  to  life  in  these  volumes.  Abstract 
ideas  become  vivid  experiences  to  broaden  each  child’s  horizons. 

GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  CONCEPTS:  These  ^aluahle  h(M>ks  emphasize 
traits  of  loyalty,  devotion  to  country,  love  of  freedom  and  tolerance  ami 
individual  honesty  and  courage,  contributing  powerfully  towaril  form¬ 
ing  gtxxl  citizenship. 

APPRECIATION  OF  LITERATURE:  Mach  lxx)k  in  this  series  pre¬ 
sents  a  gripping  story  so  that  the  child  is  comjxdled  to  read  on 
and  on  and  then  to  demand  more  and  more  CHII  l)H(K)l)  b<x)ks 
to  read.  Children  will  discover  for  themselves  the  fun  of  good 
reading. 


The  Bobbs-Mcrrill  Cx)mpany,  Inc. 

1720  E.  38th  St.  Dept.  EM  1 1 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  newlv- 
styled  CHII  DH(K)I)  OF  FAMOUS  AMERICANS 
Series,  ineludinx  complete  information  and  listing  of 
all  118  titles. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL  PRICE 


Now  this  beautiful  new  sch(X)l 
edition  is  available  to  A  MM 
sch(x)ls  at  the  imxlerate  price  of 
$1.41  each,  plus  jxtstage. 

START  IWJI.niNC  Yovn 
CLASSROOM  LIRRARY  Oh 
CHILDHOOD  R(X)hS  TODAY! 


Name 


Sch(x)l 


- -  ,  - - COMPANY,  INC. 

AN  ASSOCIATE  OP  HOWARD  W.  SAMS  A  CO., INC. 
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